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Foot-aNnD-MoutH DIsEASE IN AMERICA. 


The officials of the Board of Agriculture have 
been put upon the alert by the news that foot-and- 
mouth disease has broken out in Pennsylvania. 
Prompt action has been taken, and we may fairly 
hope that the prohibition of importation of Pennsyl- 
vanian fat cattle into Britain will prevent any ap- 
pearance of the disease in this country. 

Unfortunately, the importation of affected animals 
is not the only thing we in England have to fear. 
Extension of the American outbreak beyond Penn- 
sylvania would necessitate extension of our restric- 
tions upon importation, and this might have a 
serious effect upon the price of meat here. The 
United States authorities are striving to prevent the 
spread of the disease, and Englishmen have a per- 
sonal reason to wish them success. 

This outbreak is not without special interest. 
The United States has been free from foot-and- 
mouth disease for a long time, the last outbreak 
being near Boston, some five or six years ago. 
The disease has now appeared, not in the neigh- 
bourhood of a port, but in the inland State of 
Pennsylvania, and the fact that the disease has 
broken out in four counties points to a widespread 
infection there. The area of this State is not much 
less than that of England. The origin of the out- 
break can only be surmised. Importation from the 
Phillipines has been suggested, not without plausi- 
bility, but importation from the Argentine appears 
equally probable, if not more so. 

The outbreak, possibly, will be quoted as an 
example of the great difficulty of controlling or 
even tracing the spread of contagious disease in 
animals. It will certainly be quoted in another 
connection—as a justification of the policy of Great 
Britain in prohibiting the importation of store cattle 
from abroad. 

Our Government has often been asked to permit 
the introduction of store cattle, but this sudden and 
at present mysterious American outbreak proves 
that our restrictions upon importation are due, not 
to imaginary fears, but to an intelligent recognition 
of possibilities. The greatest care can never abso- 
lutely ensure us against’ the occasional re-importa- 
tion of contagious disease which has been stamped 
out, but our insular position enables us to reduce 
the danger to the minimum. That we do so, and 
successfully check the spread of disease even when 
re-introduced—as in the Scotch outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease not long ago—is due altogether 
to the fact that the Board of Agriculture is guided 
by capable veterinarians. 





CLINICAL NOTES. 
By E. Watuts Hoare, F.R.C.V.S. 


TUMOUR IN THE REGION OF THE SHOULDER JOINT 
CAUSING SEVERE LAMENESS. 


Subject.—An aged, heavy van mare. 

History.--The tumour came on gradually; it 
was of a stony hardness and tender to the touch. 

Treatment by blistering reduced it only to a 
slight extent, but did not improve the lameness. 

As the animal was removed from the district I 
did not get an opportunity for further examination. 
The plate shows the tumour after the effects of the 
blister has passed off; also the marked wasting of 
the scapular muscles, and the attitude assumed by 
the horse while in the standing posture. 


THe Errect oF A SoLUTION oF MAGNESIUM 
SULPHATE ON THE TRACHEA AND BRONCHI. 


Subject.—A Scotch terrier dog. 

History.—The owner ordered his man to give the 
animal a dose of Epsom salts for some imaginary 
disease. Immediately after the medicine was given 
the dog commenced to breathe with difficulty, and 
to make attempts at vomition, also uttering piercing 
shrieks. 

The animal was brought to the infirmary in a 
semi-comatose condition, and completely paralysed, 
the hind limbs being devoid of sensation. There 
were fits of retching, accompanied by piercing 
shrieks, the abdominal muscles were firmly con- 
tracted. 

Inhalation of steam medicated with terebene 
were administered, which gave marked relief. The 
dazed condition gradually passed off, and next 
morning the animal was able to walk, and rapidly 
improved. No symptom of bronchitis appeared. 

The man stated that before giving the dose the 
dog was perfectly well, and that considerable 
struggling was manifested while pouring down the 
fluid. According to his statement about 2 drachms 
of Epsom salts was the amount given, in a wine- 
glassful of water. 

Is it reasonable to conclude that the symptoms 
presented were due to the rapid absorption of the 
magnesium sulphate into the blood from the trachea 
and bronchi ? 


DIsEASE OF THE NAsAL MBEatt. 


Subject.—-An aged pony mare. 
Historu.— When purchased by present owner she 
presented two small openings at the points shown 
in the photo. When brought for treatment the 
history given was that for a number of months 
there had been an intermittent discharge from both 
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nostrils of pus of a fetid character. These open- 
ings were symmetrical in each side, and only just 
admitted a probe ; on the off side the latter could 
be passed into the inferior maxillary sinus, and 
around the opening the bone was slightly en- 
larged. 


Treatment.— Both openings were enlarged with a 
Horsley’s bone drill, and were irrigated daily with 
an antiseptic solution, and filled with iodoform, 
then plugged with gauze. The fluid on the off side 
issued freely through the nostril. 

After four weeks treatment in the infirmary the 
discharge from both sides ceased, and the openings 
were permitted to close. 

When seen about a month afterwards the parts 
had healed and there was no nasal discharge. 
Quite recently, however, the owner informed me 
that there was a slight discharge from the near 
nostril. 

The photo shows the opening plugged with gauze, 








ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Tas TREATMENT OF BovINE VERMINOUS BRONCHITIS. 


Scheibel in the Deutsche tierarztl. Wochenschrift, 
records his experience in connection with a sudden 
and severe outbreak of bovine verminous bronchitis 
in the Commune of Hérgenan, in Vogelsberg. 

Hoérgenan is surrounded by forests abounding in 
large game, which often come upon the meadows 





of the Commune, and as the Strongylus micrurus ig 
frequently found in the bronchi of roebucks, the 
author thinks that these animals were probably the 
cause of the land becoming infected. 

Heavy rains which fell during the summer of 
1907 favoured the existence of the parasites and 
the spread of the disease. 

During the outbreak, Scheibel employed all the 
therapeutic methods which are in vogue against the 
disease. Drugs given per orem were found to be 
without effect. Fumigation of affected animals in 
a closed building (tar being the agent employed) 
was also unsuccessful ; the patients coughed, but 
expectorated little; moreover, the drug destroyed 
neither the worms nor the embryos, und rather 
assisted contagion. 

The Swiss method of introducing a mixture of 
four parts of ether to one part of turpentine into the 
nostril, which is then occluded till the liquid has 
evaporated, was then tried unsuccessfully. 

Intra-tracheal injection yielded better results. 
Of four different mixtures which Scheibel employed 
intra-tracheally, he gives preference to one com- 
posed of one part of creosote to fifty parts each of 
rectified spirit and distilled water, the quantity in- 
jected at a time being from 23 to 5 drachms. 

At first, the injections were carried out by means 
of a Pravaz syringe, to which the canula of a fine 
trocar was adapted. This, however, was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, for, though the animals coughed 
less, and improved notably in condition, the cure 
was not radical. Post-mortem examination of an 
animal which had been treated intra-tracheally 
revealed a hepatised portion of lung containing 
living strongyles. 

The author, then, upon the advice of Professor 
Malkmus, of Hanover, introduced the creosote 
mixture into the trachea by means of a spray ap 
paratus, and found this method completely suc- 
cessful. 

This apparatus, designed to project the liquid 
into the trachea in a finely divided condition, is 
composed as follows :— 

(a) A curved trocar and canula, the canula 
having a plate provided with rings at its hilt. Bands 
attached to the rings, and fastened round the ani- 
mal’s neck, keep the canula in position. 

(b) A Y-shaped spraying tube, which is inserted 
into the canula after the pointed trocar is with- 
drawn. 

(c) A bottle and bellows. 

The free end of the canula, and consequently 
that of the spraying-tulbe, should point towards the 
bottom of the trachea. !t is essential, indeed, that 
the fluid which is sprayed in should be thrown 
towards the origin of the bronchi. 

The canula is left in position for three days, which 
is the usual duration of treatment. An injection of 
the creosote mixture is administered every day. 
Large quantities of the fluid may be injected with 
this apparatus; during the operation several pauses 
are made, to avoid the appearance of alarming 
symptoms. 

Scheibel has tested the efficacy of the medica- 
ment by projecting it into the trachea of an in- 
sufflated lung from an affected animal which had 
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been slaughtered. It was necessary to continue 
the operation for eight minutes to produce the death 
of the strongyles. It is impossible to realise this 
prolonged contact between the fluid and the walls 
of the bronchi in the living animal, but an analo- 
gous result is obtained by repeating and lengthen- 
ing the injections. 

In Scheibel’s hands, the injection of creosote by 
means of the spray-apparatus has resulted, not only 
in the rapid and complete recovery of the animals, 
but in the destruction of the strongyles and their 
eggs, with consequent avoidance of the spread of 
infection. —Ex. Annales de Méd. Vét. 





Fat CATTLE AND THE QUESTION OF WARRANTY, 
INSURANCE, AND STATE COMPENSATION IN RE- 
GARD TO TUBERCULOSIS.*—By THomas PaRKER, 
F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Officer under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts, and Inspector of Meat, Pro- 
visions, etc. for the City and County of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—In the first place I 
wish to thank you for having done me the honour of 
asking me to read a paper before you to-night on a sub- 
ject which, at the present time, is being discussed from 
the top to the bottom of the country, and which is of 
more than ordinary importance to butchers, farmers, and 
salesmen generally. If the few remarks [ have to offer, 
incomplete as they may be, are of any assistance what- 
ever to the butchers and farmers in coming to a better 
understanding of this somewhat complex subject, I can 
assure you I shall feel more than amply repaid for any 
little trouble I have taken. The subject discussed at 
the present time by many butchers’ associations concerns 
simply the “ warranty question,” but it is my intention 
rather to deal with not only the warranty question, but 
also a system of insurance followed by State aid, which 
perhaps might in the end be displaced by an absolute 

uarantee by the farmer against any loss on the part of 
the butcher. 

The whole trouble over this question is due to the 
prevalence amongst our herds of the disease known as 
tuberculosis. This disease has for very many years 
engaged the close attention of many of our most 
eminent pathologists, many of whom have devoted the 
better and most useful part of their lives to the subject, 
all endeavouring to obtain reliable information on one 
or more of the important issues connected therewith. 
The work continued through a series of generations 
right down to the year 1882, when information of the 
exact cause of this terrible disease was made known. 

Armed with this additional knowledge, investigations 
bearing on the many scientific aspects of the disease 
were carried on with no lack of energy until seven years 

0, when a Royal Commission was appointed consisting 
of five of the most eminent scientists of this country to 
enquire into and report on certain set questions, the 
most important perhaps being “ Whether the disease in 
man and animals is one and the same?” This Com- 
mission set to work and in January of last year issued 
their report, which shows conclusively that the cause of 
the disease in animals and man is one and the same. 

At the present time in England and Wales, about 





* Read before the adjourned meeting of Farmers, Sales- 
men, Cattle Dealers, and Butchers held at the County 
Hotel, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Monday, 16th November, 
1908. 





60,000 persons die annually from this disease, i.e. about 
2°5 per 1,000 of the entire population. . 

From amongst the herds of our country large num- 
bers of animals are continually being lost, and many car- 
cases of beef are being destroyed daily owing to the pre- 
sence of this disease, the latter loss being at the expense 
of the butcher, and in some cases means the entire 
destruction of his means of livelihood. When one con- 
siders that probably from 15 to 20 per cent. of all the 
cattle in this country are in some degree affected with 
tuberculosis, it requires no great stretch of imagination 
to believe that were an honest attempt made to rid the 
herds of this disease—a direct benefit would eventually 
make itself felt by agriculturists. Moreover, butchers 
would then enter the live stock markets with less fear 
of risk, and finally the Public Health would improve. 

At this stage I wish to refer to a return issued by the 
Local Government Board and dated 13th May, 1907, 
“showing (a) the names of the Councils of Boroughs 
and Urban and Rural Districts who have made regula- 
tions under the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order 
of 1885 ; and (4) the number of Councils of each class 
who have not made any such regulation.” 

The numbers of Authorities who have made regula- 
tions are :—- 


Councils of Boroughs 
Councils of Urban Districts other than Boroughs 684 
Councils of Rural Districts 493 


The numbers of Authorities who have not made regu- 
lations are :— 


Councils of Boroughs _ 
Councils of Urban Districts other than Boroughs 
Councils of Rural Districts 


It is true, then, that 1,467 authorities have made regu- 
lations, but in the great majority of cases the method of 
inspection is a complete farce. Again when we are told 
that 327 authorities do not make on d such regulations 
at all we can only come to the conclusions that a little 
over 18 per cent. of the authorities in England and 
Wales are sound asleep. 

In the early part of the year 1904 a Bill—to provide 
for the payment of compensation to the owners of car- 
cases of animals condemned after slaughter and de- 
stroyed by order of a magistrate on account of tubercu- 
losis—was presented by Mr. Price and supported by Mr. 
Field and others. It was ordered by the House of Com- 
mons to be printed, but went no further. It could 
hardly be expected that such a Bill would pass unless 
something were being done at the same time to eliminate 
the disease from our herds. 

If the loss from tuberculosis, instead of being what 
might be termed a gradual process, were to confine it- 
self to one attack in a particular county—say once every 
five years without any warning—resulting in the exact 
loss as at present occurring over a period of five years, 
what would be the result? Three hundred thousand 
people, or a population equal to that of Newcastle, 
would be wiped out. Again, imagine the number of 
carcases that are being condemned and destroyed all 
over the country, week after week, for a period of five 
years, to be destroyed in one or two big cities at the 
expense of the butcher, and that to take place within a 
month. Again, I say, what would be the result? Be- 
sides wiping out a huge population, all the butchering 
businesses of one or two big cities would be absolutely 
rvined. I venture to assert that under these circum- 
stances a big battle would be waged against the disease. 

Now, why cannot a battle be waged against the 
disease as it at present presents itself | Some people 
would say that it would cost too much. At this stage 
I wish to point out that I do not associate myself with 
those people—should there be any—who would advocate 
testing every bovine for tuberculosis and then destroy 
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every animal that reacted and was shown to be by such 
test disgased—no matter whether they showed outward 
symptoms or not. I am of opinion, however, that were 
farmers properly educated by means of proper instruc- 
tions enforced by legislative measures, and for a period 
of years assisted by the test, provided that were under 
proper supervision, and the branding of disease free 
animals, the disease could be reduced more quickly than 
most people imagine. 

In my annual report (for the year 1907) to the Sani- 
tary Authority of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, I stated: As 
tuberculous meat ought never to be admitted as being 
fit for food, and owing to the scattered distribution of 
slaughterhouses (in the absence of public abattoirs) 
interfering with complete inspection, and the fact that 
no inspection whatever obtains in many districts, the 
time has arrived when, in the interests of public health, 
legislation should provide for :— 

1. The gradual eradication of the disease from the 
herds of this country. 

2. The payment equal!y by farmers and butchers of a 
small fee per head of cattle (excluding cows and old or 
emaciated animals) purchased and slaughtered imine- 
diately for food purposes only, as insurance against the 
disease, and the Galtees of all losses to be compensated 
for out of the public purse. 

i 3. The method of insurance to be controlled by the 

tate. . 

Since writing that report last year I have gone into 
the subject a good many times, and it appears to me to 
be one of still wider consideration, as I will endeavour to 
explain further on. 

or along time butchers have been in the habit of 
purchasing their cattle at the markets and auction 
marts, and sometimes direct from the farm, and when- 
ever an animal was found on slaughter to be diseased 
and unfit, had either to surrender the carcase or have it 
confiscated, and at the same time, as already stated, 
bear the loss. Going back a number of years, one could 
at that time quite readily understand the farmer refus- 
ing to warrant any cattle against the disease, simply 
because no means were obtainable for finding out 
whether the animals were free from disease or not, par- 
ticularly when they exhibited no apparent symptoms. 
To-day the question stands in rather a different light. 
Stock owners have a means at their disposal of finding 
out which are diseased and which are not, and unless 
they make use of those means they are bound to know 
that they are running the risk of ‘dion diseased animals, 
The butcher cannot compel the farmer or dealer to give 
a warranty, but he can refuse to buy. If he purchases 
without a warranty he has no remedy. Some of the 
smaller tradesmen, rather than run any risk whatever, 
purchase ready dressed carcases, and it is no secret that 
this branch of the meat trade is making very rapid 
strides indeed. 

For a number of years butchers purchasing in the 
open markets have had to resort to a method of protec- 
tion by means of a system of insurance, and perhaps the 
best example of the latter to which I can refer is the 
Newcastle, Gateshead and District Butchers’ Cattle 
Insurance Society. 

I will quote from their balance sheet for the year 1907 
as follows: On comparison with previous years balance 
sheet you will see that the amount of compensation is 
considerably increased ; the increase amounting to £92 
Os. 9d. During the year 16,6834 bullocks and heifers 
have been insured. Forty-three compensation claims 
have been paid amounting to £441 18s. 4d. The follow- 
ing is their method of procedure : The butcher pays 1s. 
per head as insurance, and on every carcase destroyed 
as diseased he receives two-thirds value from the 
Society, and he also gets the amount obtained for the 
hide and market value of tallow obtained from the 
carcase. 





At the end of the yee 1907 this Society i? back to 
its menibers a dividend of fivepence in the shilling, 
which left a balance of £53 2s. 24d. to the Society ; so 
that in reality the butchers had paid sevenpence per 
bead of cattle insured, and had to bear the loss of a third 
of each carease confiscated or surrendered. On paper 
the loss would seem to end here, but that is not so, for 
he is invariably put to considerable inconvenience and 
annoyance of having to hurriedly purchase another car- 
case, which in most cases will cost him more. Such 
then is the method adopted by the butchers of this dis- 
trict in order to somewhat proteet themselves. 

The following question now arises: Is there any 
reason why butchers should be expected to adopt any 
method whatever as a means of protecting themselves 
against cattle turning out to be diseased, particularly 
having regard to the fact that they are purchasing prime 
fat bullocks and heifers exposed for sale in the open 
markets, and apparently healthy ? 

Providing these animals are purchased for the purpose 
of immediate slaughter and exposure for sale for human 
food the answer should be absolutely—No. 

Again, knowing very well that farmers and stock- 
breeders, no matter how experienced they may be, in the 
great majority of cases are not able to say which animal 
is diseased and which is not, and knowing also that the 
majority of fat bullocks and heifers are free from 
disease—is there any reason why they should be expect- 
ed to warrant their animals absolutely free from disease ? 
Were they able by ordinary means to pick out the 
diseased from the healthy, then I should answer the 
question by saying Yes; but as the diseased animals 
can only be isolated from the healthy ones by means of 
the ap Rectien to the whole of his herd of a particular 
test, shich is a veterinary operation having to be very 
carefully applied, and which would certainly increase 
the cost of the finished article, I am therefore of opinion 
that the answer to this question is also in the negative. 

Again, if the farmers gave a warranty we would find 
them sending their cattle to be sold in those districts 
where no inspection whatever existed, and they them- 
selves would thus be subjected to unequal and unfair 
risks as the butchers are at present. According to 
these statements it would seem that I am inclined to re- 
move all responsibility from the farmers and butchers, 
but that is not so, as will be shown further on. 

Then there is another question which arises and it is 
this: Would it be just to call upon the public to assist 
the farmer in his business by contributing to or paying 
for the guarantee against all losses through their cattle 
being found on slaughter to be diseased and condemned 
as unfit for food, and thus consequently remove from 
the butcher all risk of loss through diseased beef ? 

I can only answer that question in this way. Until 
such time that legislative measures are adopted which 
would compel farmers to carry out certain prescribed 
hygienic principles—State aided or otherwise—likely to 
eliminate the disease from their herds, and thus enable 
them to eventually place on the market healthy bullocks 
and heifers, 1 am of opinion that the public have a 
— right to object to pay, and at the same time they 

ave a perfect right to expect when they are purchasing 
meat in the shops to get it free from disease. 

Now, if we were all agreed that: The butcher has a 
perfect right to demand disease-free beasts ; the farmer 
can conscientiously object to give any warranty ; and, 
that the State has a right to remain idle and look on; 
bss oune back to the beginning, and ask what should be 

one ¢ 

[t seems almost useless, as matters at present stand 
regarding this disease, for the butchers on the one hand 
and the farmers on the other, to be collecting together 
all their forces in order to fight a big battle which will 
certainly not remove the cause. Bearing in mind once 
more that the detection of the disease in our live stock 
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is not an every day duty of the layman, it will be 
obvious that to be successful in finding a proper remedy 
—time, combined action, and expense will be necessary. 

You may ask, what shall we do, and when and how 
shall we do it ? 

I would suggest that the whole of the farmers’ and 
butchers’ associations of this country should imme- 
diately join forces, and in the first place protect them- 
selves for the time being against losses, and then work 
absolutely united. Let them utilise every possible 
source of influence and evidence, and go to the Govern- 
ment fully equipped, and press for reasonable assistance, 
so that not only would agriculturists and butchers be 
protected, but also the public health. To filter the 
whole question down, the methods I would suggest may 
be brought under the following heads, namely :— 

1. A system of insurance against loss, payable equally 
by farmers and butchers and adopted at once. 

2. The farmers’ and butchers’ associations all over 
the country having combined should press the Govern- 
ment to contribute towards the mutual insurance, and 
make an order to that effect, say ‘“ Mutual Insurance 
Compensation for Cattle Order.” 

3. The Government to issue another Order providing 
for : The testing of all cattle throughout the country ; 
branding of all disease-free animals ; Government war- 
ranty of all the branded cattle ; isolation of diseased 
from healthy ; better hygienic conditions of housing etc.; 
uniform inspection ; and the destruction of clinically 
diseased cattle. 

4. Order removing responsibility of public as to pay- 
ing for the testing, and putting that responsibility upon 
the farmer. The state to brand the cattle free of charge, 
and the farmers to warrant all] cattle not bearing the 
brand. 

A system of insurance against loss, payable equally by 
the farmer and butcher, and adopted at once 

In the first place I would like it to be clearly under- 
stood that throughout this paper the question of insur- 
ance or warranty is strictly confined to three parties, 
namely :— 

(1) The butcher who purchases cattle to slaughter 
within any ten days or a fortnight. 

(2) The farmer, dealer, or other person from whom 
the butcher purchases such cattle. 

(3) The State. 

In order to realise the amount necessary to cover the 
cost of insuring cattle against the disease it is necessary 
to take into account :— 

(a) The classes of animals insured. 

(6) The number of animals slaughtered. 

(c) The number affected with disease. 

(d) The number of carcases condemned. 

(e) The disposal of condemned carcases, tallow etc. 

The food animals may be classed as :— 

1. Cows and heifers in milk and in calf. 

2. Other cattle one year and upwards. 

3. All bovines under one year old. 

Many cows that have been used for milking purposes 
and perhaps have had two or three calves or more are 
fattened off and sent to the market to be sold. Some 
are sold owing to their being failures as milk producers, 
others are disposed of owing to accidents or disease hav- 
ing occurred in one or other of the teats or glands and 
thus rendering them useless as milkers. In this elass 
of animal the risk is always greater than in bullocks and 
heifers of their becoming tuberculous, owing to their 
being exposed to greater risks of infection whilst housed 
together for varying periods in cowsheds which are too 
often insanitary. In proof of what has just been stated 
one may take the following examples :—In the five 
years 1892-1896 there were slaughtered at the Tranmore 
abattoirs, Birkenhead, 3,098 British and Irish cattle. 


Of these 71 carcases were condemned for tuberculosis, 


no less than 64 of them being cows. 





Between February 15, 1895, and March 17, 1897, 48 
animals were condemned on account of tuberculosis in 
the Carlisle public slaughter house ; of these 41 were 
cows and heifers. In Glasgow between October, 1895, 
and October, 1897, 1286 carcases were condemned for 
the presence of tuberculosis ; of these 1260 were cows. 

In Germany the figures vary between 37 per cent. and 
97 per cent., depending on locality. The reports of the 
Prussian slaughter-houses for 1889 show 16 per cent. of 
all slaughtered cattle tuberculons. 

In Berlin during the year 1899, 153437 animals were 
slaughtered, and 19°87 per cent. were found tuberculous. 

Of 48,172 cows slaughtered in Saxony during 1899 
over 35 per cent. were tuberculous. The older the 
animals the higher the figures. Thus of 14,684 cows 
over four years old slaughtered in Berlin 14,566 or 99 
per cent. were tuberculous. The lesions of course were 
In some cases very trifling, only the bronchial glands 
being affected. Again, in the beginning of this year a 
large number of dairy cows were slaughtered in Edin- 
burgh owing to an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease. 
I wrote to Prof. Dewar, Edinburgh Veterinary College, 
asking him if the opportunity was being taken of exami- 
ning them after slaughter to find out the percentage 
affected with tuberculosis. He very kindly replied, and 
gave me the results. There were nearly 250 cows 
slaughtered. Of the whole almost exactly 5 per cent. 
were found affected more or less. He also stated that 
the percentage would have been less had it not been for 
the last herd which was killed out as a precautionary 
measure. In the latter herd over 25 per cent. were found 
affected with tuberculosis. According to recently pub- 
lished figures it is estimated that about 10 per cent. of 
milch cows in the United States are tuberculous. 

In Great Britain at the present time, there are 
2,759,246 cows and heifers in milk or in calf. Were these 
animals carefully tested it would be found that some- 
where about 30 per cent. are affected more or less with 
the disease. Were the same animals slaughtered and 
subjected to the every-day methods of meat inspection, 
the number of carcases that would be condemned would 
represent a percentage considerably less than thirty. 

Suppose we take the average life of this class of ani- 
mal as five years, then the number likely to be slaugh- 
tered each year would be 551,849. 

In cities like Neweastle-on-Tyne, where inspection 
consists of visiting slaughter-houses scattered over a 
wide area, and where, consequently, many carcases are 
never seen at all, it would be difficult to estimate exactly 
the percentage of cow carcases that would be condemned 
as unfit, but I will just mention the result of the exami- 
nation of 500 cows, after slaughter, by Mr. J. King, 
M.R.C.V.S, of Islington. 

Of these 500 cow carcases, 35, or a percentage of 7, * 
were totally destroyed. Assuming then that 7 per cent. 
of carcases of the cows and heifers were destroyed as 
totally unfit, it would mean that out of the 551,849 
cows and heifers in milk and in calf, 38,626 would be 
destroyed. And, averaging these at £15 per head, the 
total cost of insuring the whole carcases would amount 
to £579,390, or practically £1 per head. 

Turning our attention now to the other class, namely, 
other cattle one year old and upwards, we find that the 
number of these catle in Great Britain at the present 
time is 2,829,355. Taking their average life at 24 years 
one may estimate that 1,131,742 animals of this class 
would be slaughtered annually. One may look upon 
this class of animal as bullocks and heifers. In this 
class of cattle the percentage found diseased of those 
under one year old is very small —probably less than 
1 per cent., and the percentage found diseased may be 
said to rise steadily with the age. During the year 
1907, 16,683} bullocks and heifers were insured in 
Neweastle and 43 compensation claims were paid. 

In Newcastle there are 132 slaughter-houses, in each 
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of which an average of two beasts are slaughtered 
weekly. This works out at 264 per week and 13,728 

erannum. Therefore, out of the 16,683} bullocks and 

eifers in Newcastle, 13,728 were slaughtered in New. 
castle, and of the 43 compensation claims that were 
paid, all were in respect of carcases condemned and 
destroyed in Newcastle on account of tuberculosis. It 
will thus be seen that out of an average of 13,728 bul- 
locks and heifers slaughtered in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
about one third per cent. or one carcase in every three 
hundred is destroyed as unfit for food owing to tuber- 
culosis. 

In London Mr. King destroys as unfit an average of 
5 out of every 300 carcases of bulls, bullocks, and heifers, 
or one carcase out of every 60. 

It we take Mr. King’s percentage of total destructions 
onaccount of tuberculosis as an example of the number 
of bullock and heifer carcases that would be destroyed 
in this country were regular and systematic inspection 
carried out on all the carcases, the cost of insuring the 
1,131,742 bullocks and heifers slaughtered annually in 
Great Britain, so that £20 per head could be paid as 
compensation on those condemned and destroyed, would 
amount to £377,250, or 6/7 per head. 

Again, if we take the number of carcases destroyed 
out of the total of bullocks and heifers slaughtered in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne as an example, namely, 1 in 300, 
the cost would be as follows : Of the 1,131,742 bullocks 
and heifers slaughtered annually 3,7724 carcases would 
be condemned as unfit. [nsuring these so that £20 per 
head could be paid would cost a sum of £75,450 which 
amount works out at 1/4 each animal insnred, which 
would practically mean 8d. each for farmer and butcher 
to pay. 

If you take into consideration the fact that in a 
great many cities, towns, and country districts in this 
country, practically little or no meat inspection takes 
place at all, you will then probably be of the opinion 
that one carcase destroyed out of every 300 would prob- 
ably be considered above the average. On these grounds 
I submit that the farmers and butchers may, if they 
choose, protect themselves for the time being against all 
risk while scareely feeling the burden. ‘Taking then 
into account that £20 per head is perhaps above the 
average price, and the fact that they would also receive 
into their fund the amount realised for the hide and 
market value of tallow obtained from each condemned 
carcase, it might be fairly estimated that 8d. per head 
of cattle (heifers and bullocks) paid equally by butchers 
and farmers would amply pay for the loss sustained and 
also incidental expenses necessary to carry on the 
system. 

We now come to consider the second heading, namely: 
The combination of Farmers’ and Butchers’ Associations 

throughout the country. 

Were the butchers’ and farmers’s associations to com- 
bine and establish this system of insurance as a protec- 
tion to commence with, they could then hold meetings 
in various localities and finally one great conference, 
and then go combined to the Government and urge 
upon the latter to contribute a proper share—-say one- 
third or half of the cost of insurance against the disease 
on behalf of the general public. This they have a 
perfect right to ask for immediately on the following 
grounds alone, namely :— 

(1) The disease cannot be detected in the living animal 
in the great majority of cases by ordinary methods. 

(2) Some of the best looking fat young heifers and 
bullocks are found on slaughter to be some of the 
worst cases. 

(3) The disease has been prevalent since time im- 
memorial. 

(4) The destruction of carcases is in the interests of 
Public Health. 


(5) The total absence of uniformity of meat inspection 
in this country. 

Having thus formed a mutual insurance society and 
put into general practice methods that would tend to 
prove that it is their desire to first help and protect 
themselves, and by so doing to preserve as far as 
possible the interests of a great trade; secondly to 
show a desire to place on the market a wholesome meat 
supply, and thirdly, that they are anxious to co-operate 
with the various authorities in the interests of public 
health, I feel sure they would finally receive such pro- 
portion of consideration at the hands of the Govern- 
ment as would meet with their approval. 

I do not believe that any Government would, at the 
outset, commence wholesale stamping-out of the disease 
and the absolute guarantee against diseased carcases ; 
but I am of opinion that reasonable demands as I have 
so far indicated would be the means of stimulating the 
commencement of a practical and thorough crusade 
against the disease. 

Assuming, then, that they have obtained financial 
assistance from the State in the bearing of losses 
through the destruction of diseased carcases, the next 
natural question that would follow would be this: 
Has this system of insuring against disease to continue, 
or would it be practicable to commence a system of 
weeding out the disease by a gradual process at a 
reasonably small cost, State aided, so as to enable the 
breeders in this country to rear healthy herds and 
thus subsequently to remove the necessity of any system 
of insurance; and, finally, under certain prescribed con- 
ditions, to put the onus of guaranteeing cattle against 
the disease upon the producer? I believe that such a 
system conld be carried out providing agriculturists are 
educated by means of legislation which would deal 
with the whole of the country uniformly and with 
reason. 

To refer to this part of the subject we now pass to the 
third heading, namely :— 


The Government to enforce the testing of cattle and the 
isolation of dissased from healthy, and the branding 
of animals pronounced free from disease. 

The ideal method of stamping out the disease from 
the herds of this or any other country won’t be the ap- 
plication of the tuberculin test toall cattle once or twice 
yearly and the destruction of all reactors, together with 
improved conditions of housing. Such a procedure 
would, if carried out by the Government in this country, 
cost the people—who would have to pay—a sum some- 
thing like twenty-two millions sterling on the first test 
alone. I am of opinion that such cestly and drastic 
measures will never be attempted. In order to eventuall 
produce healthy herds it is not necessary to destroy all 
the reactors, or in other words it is not necessary to waste 
an enormous sum of public money to be successful. 

In order to deal with this subject on moderate, prac- 
tical, yet effectual lines, I believe the following methods, 
if rigidly enforced, would directly meet the case. It is 
absolutely hopeless to attempt the erection of a building 
by trying to paint the roof ; we must commence at the 
foundation, and in so far as this subject is concerned, if 
we would desire success, we must most assuredly make 
a direct attack on the cause of all the trouble. 

To begin with, the Board of Agriculture should sche- 
dule the disease and deal with it under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts. Then the testing of all the cattle through- 
out the country should be carried out, in order to dis- 
cover which are diseased and which are not. Many ani- 
mals which had reacted to the test and were therefore 
shown to be diseased would, however, seem apparently 
healthy, but in the great majority of such cases, after 
slaughter, tubercular lesions would be easily detected 
in one or other of the internal organs or glands. On the 
other hand, however, in a small percentage of cases, 
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even although the animals reacted to the test and thus 
were shown to be diseased, one would not be able to 
find, after slaughter, any evidence of the disease by 
means of the naked eye. Such animals may only recently 
have become infected, and the lesions not sufficiently 
developed to be detected by the naked eye, but when 
allowed to remain alive the disease would go on develop- 
ing, and eventually these animals would, in the majority 
of cases, be a means of further spreading the disease, 
hence the reason for dealing with all the reactors in the 
control of the disease. 

[ remember testing five prize shorthorn bulls about 
nine years ago. These animals were big prize winners, 
and were sold to go to America provided they passed 
the test. Of these five bulls, two reacted to the test and 
were thus considered to be diseased, although in the 
pink of show condition. Four years ago I was appointed, 
whilst in private practice, to free a dairy herd of the 
disease. On applying the test the result was that 334 
per cent. reacted. 

Similar percentages have been obtained on the appli- 
cation of the test to thousands of cattle in this and 
other countries, e.g., official figures have shown percen- 
tages varying from 18°7 up to 40 per cent. in Durham, 
Midlothian, Yorkshire, London, and Edinburgh dairies. 
31 
42 

8°4 
60 


In Denmark 158,991 oxen tested p.c. reacted. 


Sweden 35,932 
Norway 30,787 
Belgium 

Italy 7 to 30 
Germany ez 25 to 40 a 

[n this city there are 450 dairy cows housed within the 
registered cowsheds. Although the test has not been 
applied, yet during the past twelve months eleven cows 
showing sign of tuberculosis have been removed from 
these sheds, the majority being slaughtered at the 
knackers. Of these eleven cows, six were affected with 
the disease in the udder. 

According to A. D. Melvin, Chief Veterinary Surgeon 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States of 
America, of 400,000 cattle tested, mostly dairy herds, 
during the past 15 years, 37,000 or 9°25 per cent. re- 
acted. Further, the accuracy of the tuberculin test was 
confirmed in a remarkable manner by post-mortem ex- 
amination. Out of 23,869 reacting cattle slaughtered, 
lesions of tuberculosis were found in 23,585, a percentage 
of 98°81. 

The least infected cattle in the United States are 
those from the ranges, these being affected only to 
the extent of about 1 per cent., as has been shown by 
the test and examination after slaughter. 

To be able to point to an important factor influencing 
the cause of the remarkable differences of percentages 
of cattle found diseased in different parts of the world, 





| be put into the diseased herd. 


laden and filthy, and in which cattle are crowded with- 
out any consideration whatever as to air space, ought 
no longer be allowed to exist. Such buildings are 
simply dens for the spreading of the disease. 

First class buildings are often seen, erected at great 
cost, where the system of drainage, methods of ventila- 
tion, and the arrangement of the cowstands are such as 
are almost directly opposed to health. The cost of the 
building is not the most important point to be con- 
sidered, it is the method of arranging for proper light, 
ventilation, drainage, cubic capacity, and cleansing, to- 
gether with the proper arrangement of the stalls—that 
ought to be considered as of the first importance ; and 
these can all be provided for in the erection of buildings 
without any undue addition tothe cost. The necessary 
disinfection of the interior of all the sheds must be pro- 
vided for, and the thorough and regular cleansing of the 
interior of all such cattle sheds should be most rigidly 
put into operation. I feel sure very few people can 
conscientiously object to cleanliness. 

After the application of the test the herds would have 
to be divided into two distinct lots namely :— 

1. Those animals not reacting and certified free. 

2. Those animals reacting and certified diseased. 

All cattle tested and certified free should be branded 
as a means of identification. All cattle showing clinical 
symptoms of the disease (including tuberculous udders), 
should be slaughtered forthwith and the owner compen- 
sated to the extent of not exceeding two-thirds market 
value. The diseased herd would have to be kept 
absolutely isolated from the healthy one both indoors 
and out of doors. 

Where breeders possessed two farms, the healthy 
herd could be kept on the one and the diseased berd on 
the other. On single farms it would be necessary to 
erect new sheds at moderate cost in those cases where 
sufficient accommodation did not already exist for isola- 
tion purposes. Calves born in the diseased herd would 
be removed immediately after birth to separate sheds 
kept for the purpose, and would remain there until they 
had been tested and, if certified free, would be branded 
and placed in the healthy herd. 

The test would be applied to all cattle once every six 
months for the first two years. At the end of that 
period the test would be applied to all cattle continu- 
ously housed, once every six months ; and to all cattle 
continuously kept in the open it would be applied once 
every twelve months. Any animal from the diseased 
nerd which by the second or any subsequent test was 
declared to be free from disease would be isolated and 
subjected to a further test before being put back into 
the healthy herd. Any animal of the healthy herd re- 
acting distinctly to the test would, on the other hand, 
The testing of cattle 
would be carried out by qualified men at Government 


it will be necessary not to overlook the wide differences | expense for a period of years that the Government found 
of the surroundings under which animals are kept and|by experience to be necessary. The branding of all 


reared. 


We may view in stages—-the ranges of America, | 


certified healthy cattle would be carried out immediately 


the various farmsteads, the first-class cowsheds, the| after the test at Government expense, and all such 


medium class cowsheds, and finally the worst insanitary 
cowsheds in different parts of the world. 

Branded animals to be warranted free from disease 
by the State. This part of the subject will be considered 
further on. 

Legislation for better hygienic conditions under which 
cattle are to be housed. 

No matter what means are adopted as an attempt to 
eliminate the disease from our herds, we can never be 
successful unless we take serionsly into account the con- 
ditions under which cattle are to be housed. The 
pulling down of al/ the buildings, and the erection of 
most elaborate structures is not necessary; but those 
dark unventilated cowsheds, where no proper drainage 
exists, the walls broken up and patched anyhow, fly 





branded cattle sold and slaughtered for food purposes 
would, if found tuberculous, be fully compensated for 
out of the public purse. 

It would be made unlawful to sell milk from cows of 
the diseased herd, or to dispose of it in any way for the 
purpose of human consumption, but such milk after 
having been properly raised to the boiling point could 
be used for calf feeding. 

Again, these regulations would strictly provide that 
at any place, sheds, fields, roads or highways, auction 
marts, sales and cattle markets it would be unlawful to 
cause or permit the mixing of branded and unbranded 
cattle. Moreover, certain sheds on farms, and all dairy 
cowsheds, would be registered and marked as to the 
number of animals they would accommodate, and it 
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would be made unlawful to house within such buildings 
any cattle not branded. The only premises to which 
such regulations would not apply would be licensed 
slaughterhouses and public abattoirs. 


Inspection. 


Under such regulations dealing with the various 
measures already indicated, it will be obvious that a 
system of uniform inspection of farm and dairy herds 
and buildings would be essential throughout the 
country. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to emphasise the fact, 
for it is too well known, that the system of meat inspec- 
tion in this country is a complete farce. In scarcely 
two places are the methods found alike, and indeed in 
the majority of places no inspection obtains whatever. 
This state of affairs should no longer exist. Permissive 
legislation will not meet the case. Legislation should 
be compulsory, but by all means let us have a uniform 
system and standard of meat inspection throughout 
Great Britain. 

Insurance. 

All cattle would be insured in the district in which it 
was intended to slaughter them. Such insurance would 
hold good for a period of say ten days or a fortnight. 
On condemnation of any branded or insured carcase and 
offal, these would be dealt with by order of a magis- 
trate, and the Local Authority would pay the owner 
full market value on behalf of the Government. The 
Local Authority would deal with the hide and tallow 
— from the condemned carcases on behalf of the 

tate. 

Operation of the Orders. 

For a period of twelve months from the date that the 
order providing for the testing and branding etc., of 
cattle came into operation, all unbranded apparently 
healthy fat bullocks and heifers sold for food purposes 
would still be eligible for insurance under the “State- 
Aided Mutual Insurance Order.” At the expiration of 
that period the “ State-Aided Mutual Insurance Order” 
would be revoked and thus cease to operate. After the 
revoking of that order, of all cattle sold for food pur- 

oses, only those that were branded would be dealt with 
the Government and would be guaranteed up to full 
market value. All other cattle, that is to say those not 
branded, would then for the first time be properly 
classified as trade risks. The price of these animals 
would be mere speculation, for there would be a demand 
for those bearing the brand. 


Order removing responsibility of public as to paying 
for the testing, and putting that responsibility upon 


the farmer. The State to brand the cattle free of 


charge, and the farmers to warrant all cattle not 
bearing the brand. 


We have already seen that the last order made would 
— for: The testing and branding of herds, better 
ygienic conditions, uniform inspection, isolation of the 
diseased from the healthy, full compensation for all 
branded cattle, and certain other details. After this 
order had been in operation long enough to practically 
remove the disease from out of the herds, and thus put 
the farmers of this country on a sound footing, it would 
then be admitted that the time had arrived when the 
Government would be in a position to remove from that 
order the responsibility of the public to any longer pay 
for the testing of cattle. 

Such responsibility would then fall upon the farmer, 
who would be expected to continue such testing if 
necessary. The Government would, at the farmer’s 
request, but at his own expense, whilst keeping all the 
previously described regulations in strict operation, be 

repared to continue the branding of all eattle that were 
Gaal by tue test to be free from the disease, and all 





such branded cattle, if fonnd tuberculons on slaughter 
within say three months after the Government super- 
vised test, would always be fully compensated for out of 
the public purse. Then, and not until then, can farmers 
be reasonably expected or compelled to give with the 
cattle they sell either an implied or express warranty. 


EASTERN COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held on Tuesday, November 10, at 
the Royal Hotel, Norwich, the President, Mr. W. M. 
Reeman, of Bury St. Edmund’s, occupying the chair. 
The other members present were: Messrs. W. Shipley, 
W. L. Little, Yarmouth; G. Mayall, H. P. Standley, 
Norwich ; 8. Smith, sen., Lowestoft; J. K. Gooch, 
Holt ; E. W. Wright, Yoxford; J. Simpson, Maidenhead: 
T. E. Auger, Wymondham ; A.S. Auger, Sixmundham; 
A. Holl, Buckenham ; F. B. O. Taylor, Weston; P. J. 
Cleveland, Bungay ; and J. Robertson, Stalham, Hon. 
Secretary. 

Letters regretting inability to attend were received 
from Messrs. J. J. Scott, F. M. Wallis, T. G. Heatley, 
Prof. Almond, F. W. Gooch, J. D. Overed, W. Bower, 
H. Wilkinson, F. Low, T. Barcham, H. Santy, and R. 
Howard. 

Mr. Wricut drew attention to the publication in 
Farm and Home of a great part of Mr. Heatley’s paper 
read at the summer meeting at Bury St. Edmund’s. He 
considered that publishing information of this kind 
broadcast amongst farmers was very injurious to country 
practitioners, and asked for an explanation. 

The PRESIDENT said he could only presume that some- 
one had taken the information from the report appear- 
ing in The Veterinary Record. 

Mr. Srmpson said he was in sympathy with Mr. 
Wright, as every veterinary surgeon in the district must 
be. Something should be done to attempt to prevent 
the circulation of reports :f their discussions, and the 
reprinting of papers read at their meetings in any but 
professional papers. It was probably not difficult for 
anyone to obtain a copy of The Veterinary Record, and 
possibly this was taken from it and printed in Farm 
and Home to make this paper popular. At the same 
time by a rule of their Society, or by instructions to its 
reporters, they could direct that all reports of their pro- 
ceedings should be strictly private as between the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, and the reporter, and sent only to the 
veterinary journals. He believed no penalty would 
attach to any paper for quoting anything from a veteri- 
nary paper, but they could instruct their Secretary to 
notify whatever reporter was engaged that under no cir- 
cumstances were their proceedings to be reported for 
papers other than those recognised as veterinary papers. 

The PRESIDENT suggested that they should send the 
eutting from Farm and Home to the Editor of The 
Veterinary Record and ask him if he had any informa- 
tion as to how the repurt got there. They would be 
certain to get a courteons reply. 

Mr. Simpson said he would move that this be done, 
and that in future the Secretary arrange that all re- 
ports of their meetings be regarded as strictly private, 
except as regards the veterinary papers. Their usual 
reporter, who would not be likely to circulate anything 
of the kind, was not present at the Bury meeting.—Mr. 
Wright seconded. j 

The PRESIDENT said that by some omission their 
usual reporter was not notified and he had to engage a 
local reporter, but he brought the report to him, and he 
could say that reporter did not send a report to any 
other wen. 

Mr. Wricut said the report in Farm and Home was 
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signed P.B. He did not know if that stood for Pateley 
Bridge. 

Mr. SHrpvey said their regular reporter always did 
their work well, and he knew he never sent any reports 
to outside papers, but treated their proceedings as quite 
private. eae 

Mr. Wricut said it was very hard on Mr. Heatley 
who read the paper, and might cause him loss in his 
practice. ; i , 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


New MEMBER. 
Mr. T. Love, of Paston, was nominated as a member 
by the President. Mr. Shipley seconded, and the nomi- 
nation was accepted. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS Act AMENDMENT BILL. 


The PRESIDENT said Mr. Little had given notice to 
move a resolution in regard to this Bill, but he was not 
sure it was in order, as it dealt with a rather controversial 
subject and its terms had not been stated so that mem- 
bers could consider what line they would take, but the 
members could decide whether or not it should be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. A. S. AUGER moved that as it was more or less 
urgent, permission be given Mr. Little to proceed. Mr. 
Taylor seconded, and th's was carried. 

Mr. Litre: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—At the 
last meeting of this Association held in this town, | 
brought forward a resolution in favour of the “The 
Veterinary Surgeons Act (1881) Amendment Bill.” When 
owing to to the lateness of the hour and other causes, 
the matter wss allowed to drop without discussion. | 
have taken this opportunity of again introducing the 
subject to you, and hope that as it appears on the 
agenda of this meeting sufficient time will be allowed 
us to discuss a matter which is of such great im- 
portance. 

At a meeting of this Association held at Ipswich on 
September 12, 1907, Mr. Reeman in the chair, Mr. 
Wallis moved—“ That this meeting of members of the 
Eastern Counties V.M.S. is in favour of a registration 
fee being paid, and expresses its desire for a new 
Charter,” which, after due discussion, was seconded by 
Mr. C. C. Nesling, and carried unanimously. 

The Draft Bill, both in its original and amended form, 
has been before us now for so long that, I take it, we 
are all acquainted with its text and have formed an 
opinion regarding it. For several years past it has 
been known that a new Act or Charter was necessary. 

In the first place it was thought desirable that Exist- 
ing Practitioners if they received the benefits which 
qualified members receive, should also be under the 
jurisdiction of our Council and be amenable to our 

ye-laws in the same manner as the qualified members. 

Again, it was found that under the present conditions 
the Council have not sufficient funds to carry out, to 
their satisfaction, the duties devolving on them by 
Statute. 

Also it was most desirable that some means should be 
found to prevent Joint Stock Companies from doing 
that which private individuals could not do; for 
example under our present Charter there is nothing, I 
believe, to stop a Limited Liability Co. from calling 
themselves veterinary specialists etc. and practising 
veterinary medicine and surgery, and advertising as 
sueh, whether a veterinary surgeon is on the Board or 
not. 

The only practicable manner in which sufficient money 
could be raised to carry out these objects was by levying 
a tax upon ourselves. The amount of that tax was fixed 
at one guinea, a fee which carries with it a certain 
amount of status, which we hear so much about at 
times, and surely there are not many members who 
really cannot afford to pay it. 





It was immediately thought that a fee of one guinea 
per head per annum would produce an income greater 
than was needed for carrying out the conditions of our 
Charter. It has been suggested that the residue should 
go towards providing a library and museum such as 
becomes a learned profession, perhaps also a more 
worthy position could be found for the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, somewhere where it would attract 
the attention of the public and so educate them as to 
our position in the world, and also where all our exam- 
inations could be carried out under one roof. I con- 
sider this would go a long way towards raising the 
status and prestige of the profession, and incidentally the 
fees which we charge. 

This increased income will enable our Council to 
carry out their examinations in a better manner, and to 
employ the best men for the positions of examiners. 

If it is also found possible to assist our schools a great 
benefit is bound to ensue. I am not one of those who 
consider that our education is complete, nor that our 
present methods of education, good as they really are, 
are sufficient for the years to come. 

I cannot comprehend how anyone could possibly sug- 
gest, and be in earnest, that the time spent by students 
at our veterinary schools should be reduced, rather let it 
be lengthened, let the calender be revised ; and give the 
student more time, that he need not rush through his 
work but do everything in as thorough a manner as 
ae. It is not necessary to discuss this matter now, 

ut I might ask—Is it possible for a student to dissect 
and study the muscular anatomy of the domestic 
animals, combined with two other subjects, in nine 
months? How many students find time to dissect a 
dog or sheep? And yet surely this is important. 

A Parliamentary agent is by all considered a neces- 
sity if we cannot be directly represented. This is 
another outlet for the increased income of our College. 

Just recently the profession have been circularised by 
gentlemen antagonistic to the Bill—truly a man with- 
out enemies is of little account—the same might apply 
toa Bill. What would a House of Commons be without 
the Opposition? 1 will not criticise these circulars, but 
conimend to your notice communications in The Veteri- 
nary Record, October 31 and November 7. 

Hoping 1 have not wearied you too much, | beg to 
move :—“ That this meeting of members of the Eastern 
Counties V.M.S. appreciates the efforts of the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. to introduce a Bill into Parliament which 
will undoubtedly benefit the profession and raise the 
status and prestige of the R.C.V.S. and its members.” 

The Hon. Sec. seconded. 

Mr. STaNnDLEy said he should like to know somethin 
more about the Bill. He had been studying some o 
the veterinary journals but he had not yet grasped its 
whole idea. What Mr. Little had said about the things 
proposed to be done was all very good, but one thing 
which he had not yet seen gone thoroughly into was as 
to unqualified practitioners. They knew that no 
Parliament would pass a Bill knocking off these unquali- 
fied men and refusing to allow them to practise, but 
something should be done to stop young men from 
entering the profession who were not properly qualified. 
There were many instances of it in the tern Coun- 
ties. Veterinary surgeons had sons, and sent one of 
them to College who qualified and covered his brothers. 
This should be stopped, or else they would have just as 
many ungualified practitioners in future as in the past. 
They could not expect to knock off men who had reached 
45 or 50, but they could stop young men. What was 
the good of sending their sons to College at great ex- 
pense to qualify unless they were going to enjoy some 
corresponding benefits? Was covering in the veterinary 
profession legal or illegal? If it was illegal then they 
ought to be able to stop unqualified men from practis- 
ing. It was scandalous that young men should not go 
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to College and yet enjoy pretty well the same privileges 
as those who held its diploma. As to the education of 
a veterinary surgeon, he thonght three years at College 
was fairly ample time, but every student before entering 
College or obtaining his diploma should have served a 
term of pupilage with a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

Mr. MAYALL said he had put a good many words into 
print about this Bill, and most of them knew what he 
thought of it. He felt perfectly certain it was abso- 
lutely impossible to tackle joint stock companies by any 
legal methods known to them. Something was said 
about devoting part of the money that would be raised 
to preventing companies sending out veterinary medi- 
cines all over the Kingdom. It had gone on for years, 
and they knew that a good many of these companies 
were highly organised, and probably by union have far 
more money at the back of them than the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons. As arule, in legal methods the 
man with the largest purse won, and he thought it 
would be so in this case. He did not believe that any- 
thing they could do would stop the sale of patent medi- 
cines. The medical profession, which held a much 
stronger position from a financial point of view, had 
tried it, but the country was flooded with patent medi 
cines. The medical man, indeed, had more to contend 
with in this respect than veterinary surgeons. Nobody 
could view with greater favour than he the members of 
the Council. Taking them all in all they were an exeel- 
lent body, but there was a little lack of tact in some of 
the things they had done. When lawyers began to put 
things on paper they did so in a brutally frank manner. 
The first thing that struck him as a lack of tact was the 
fact that a man was to be struck off the Register after 
he had been asked a month for his subscription and not 
paid it. As business men, generous minded men, and 
men of the world they should not have allowed that 
to appear in the Bill. When it came before the Privy 
Council they immediately tackled that point, and 
lengthened the period during which a man was to be 
allowed to pay. He did not say it was the fault of 
members of the Council, he thought it was the fault of 
the Solicitor. Even now he did not think the time was 
any too long. A year was allowed, and if not paid then 
aman was struck off the Register. He did not know 
whether even after a man had been struck off he could 
be stopped from practising, for there wasa law of equity 
as a the law which the R.C.V.S. could put into an 
enactment. Ifa man has been on the Register once 
nothing can prevent him having been a veterinary sur- 

eon, and he has the knowledge. A judge might allow 

im to sue for his fee as a matter of equity notwith- 
standing the fact that he was struck off the Register. 
Apart from these things he was quite in favour of the 
Bill. He did not see that it had ever been made quite 
clear what was to be done with the £3,000 per annum 
that would be raised, and many people beside himself 
would like a little more light on that matter. 

Mr. SHIPLEY said he was very glad this snbject had 
been introduced, because it was one he had very much 
at heart. As a representative on the Council of the 
Eastern Counties veterinary surgeons, he had always 
felt that he should as far as possible air their views. 
They were not perhaps all in agreement as to the Bill, 
and he thought the reason was that perhaps they did 
not quite appreciate the benefits it would confer, and 
they had also been misled to a very great extent by 
certain circulars which had been issued. He could not 
imagine how it was that members of the profession who 
apparently had for many years reposed full contidence 
in the Council should dream that they would attempt 
to rush through a measure that would be detrimental 
to them. He was quiie certain that many of their ideas 
which they had hoped to carry in the Bill as first drafted 
had been ruined toa certain extent owing to trouble 
which had occurred in the ranks of the professiun itself 





through misapprehensions. The question of the use of 
the funds was one that might fairly be left to the Coun- 
cil itself. For years the Finance Committee of the 
College had been cheese-paring in every way to keep 
them from bankruptcy. Through the care of men in 
years goue by, a sum of £7000 had been accumulated, 
and it was suggested by the men who issued these cir- 
culars that they should spend it and go into bankruptcy 
before asking the profession to help them. This it was 
absolutely ridiculous to expect any sensible business 
men to do. 

What could they do with their funds? There were 
heaps of things they might do. First, and what he 
considered most important, was the payment of the 
examiners of students at the College. e could not tell 
them the exact figures, but he could assure them that 
no man in that room could afford to devote his time to 
the examination of students at the fees now paid, be- 
cause it would mean absolute ruination. He main- 
tained that they wanted the best men in the profession 
to examine their students, men of position and ability, 
but who hitherto had not been able to undertake this 
duty because the fees are not good enough. The Council 
could not at present give more because they had net 
got the money. 

The question of limited companies was dealt with in 
the Bill. There was a feeling that the veterinary sur- 
geon who qualified in London held a degree higher than 
those granted in Dublin, Liverpool, Edinburgh, and 
elsewhere. They should be in a position to hold a cen- 
tral examination, or at least to ensure that every degree 
granted, whether from one school or another, should be 
of the same value, and that they shonld have a proper 
Examination Hall. Asto what they would be ie to 
do with this money, ke would tell them. They could 
clear out of the country the unqualified men practising 
as veterinary surgeons and destroying good country 
practices, which they could not do at present simply be- 
cause they had not the means. As to the question of 
the a ment of unqualified veterinary surgeons 
raised by Mr. Standley, they knew that these men pre- 
vented members of the College from making a good in- 
come, but at present they had not the money to investi- 
gate the cases and to stop them from practising. In 
Suffolk there were many of these little men practising, 
and one man he met last year most positively declared 
himself to be a veterinary surgeon though he was neither 
qualified nor on the Register. He heartily agreed with 
what Mr. Standley said as to the sons of veterinary sur- 
geons being allowed to practise when not qualitied, and 
also as to the employment of unqualitied assistants. He 
did not approve of it for one moment, but he knew of 
cases that reflected to a great extent upon the profession. 
The selling of patent medicines they could not stop. 
Men loved to treat themselves or their animals provided 
they did not go too far. Mr. Mayall referred to the 
drafting of the Bill, but the same criticisms were passed 
on Bills drawn for the Government, though the greatest 
talent in the world was employed in drafting them, and 
it was dene by men who, so to speak, had beeu empleyed 
for generations doing nothing but drafting Bills for Par- 
liament. The Council did the best it could and went to 
the Privy Council with a Bill prepared to meet a desire 
expressed by all the veterinary surgeons of the United 
Kingdom. Dissensions amongst themselves stimulated 
by men who had not the interests of the profession at 
heart, men who would lie and stoop to any dirty trick, 
had damned the Bill. Thea they were opposedb e 
Highland and Agricultural Society, and the ont 
came from the profession which they hoped to wup — 
improve. He could assure them that the profession had 
been misled from beginning to end by these scurrilous 
circulars that had been sent out. He would not mention 
names because it was too disgraceful and disgusting. 
The Privy Council had asked them to submit a scheme 
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of what they were going to do with the £3000, was the 
profession satisfied with the Council and what it pro- 
posed todo? He thought they ought to be. The ques. 
tion of their solicitor had — up, but he had had a 
lot of experience of him and he knew no man in the 
world more desirous of assisting the profession than Mr. 
Thatcher. The question of the penal clause seemed to 
worry the men in Scotland, a man had only to pay his 
guinea or be struck off. At the present time if a change 
of address was not notified a man’s name might be 
struck off. It is not a case like that of a svlicitor being 
struck off the rolls for misappropriation of money, but 
simply that the Register may be kept in a decent 
manner. Men who have been criminals or done dis- 
graceful things should not remain on, and men who 
are unable to pay should not be classed with them. 
Every member would have a notice at the beginning of 
the year, to be followed by another at the end of a 
month, and then at the end of three months. If he 
does not pay his name is left off, but there is no 
reason why it should not be put on again if applica- 
tion is made in proper manner. There is a Registra- 
tion Committee every quarter, and their names would 
be put back without demur provided there is no reason 
why they should not be restored. If it is said “do not 
strike them off the Register” what is to be done? Ask 
anyone who has been secretary of any society about the 
tronble to get in subscriptions. If a man refuses to 
pay his fee or does not pay it, are they to recover it in 
the County Court or Police Court? Would any mem- 
ber rather go into a public court or have his case 
decided in a private court where he would be judged by 
his fellows?) He could not see for one minute what 
harm: there was in this clause. There must be some 
means of collecting this fee,and no man who has op- 
posed this Bill has ever suggested any means by which 
the fees can be collected. If they were to go on in the 
same way as they had been doing, business would drift 
away, and when their sons came into the profession 
there would be no profession for them. They ought to 
buck up, go straight at it, and support the Bill with 
pluck and a good heart. There might be cases where a 
guinea would hurt a man, but they must be very few 
indeed. He would be very glad to see this stupid and 
idiotic opposition to the Bill removed. Any who had 
fears about the action of the Bill should look into it for 
himself or speak to someone who knew the views and 
wishes of the Council They were only hardworking 
country practitioners, and what would harm one man 
must also harm allthe rest. Their idea and hope was 
to bring forward a Bill that would do good, and he was 
only too sorry that it had been docked of some im- 

rtant clauses owing to dissensions within the pro- 
ession itself. 

As their representative on the Council they had heard 
his views, and he should stick to them. Next year his 
term of office would expire, and it had been his hope 
and wish to retire then from the Council, but he was 
so anxious to see this Bill go through that if it was 
their wish, and that of the other societies which acted 
with them, he would stick to the Council until it did go 
throngh. 

Mr. Simpson said that Mr. Shipley had said so much 
with which he was in sympathy that, while he had no 
desire for mere repetition, he wished to emphasise cer- 
tain points. This subject was brought forward at the 
last meeting of the Society, held at Norwich, but for 
som ason he could not understand, it was not ruled 
out ‘dey but other business was taken by direction 
of .....«:dent. Reference was alse made to it at the 
meeting at Ipswich, where a unanimous vote was given 
for the Bill as it then stood. The Bill as it now stood, 
he ventured to assert met with the entire approval of 
the Privy Council. Blame had been attached not alto- 
gether to the Council of the Royal College, but to their 





tiie for putting into the Bill things which the Privy 


Council has since anended. These are not absolutely 
struck out, but amended, and commended to our notice 
for reconsideration, The Council members were men 
of the world, just as his hearers were. What did the 
Council desire to do for them as members of the pro- 
fessson but to secure as much as they possibly could for 
them? No Bill they were likely to present to the Privy 
Council for its approval would be likely to go straight 
through if they were sincere in their desire to do the 
best they could for the professsion. They were trying 
to prevent unqualified men practising, and they were 
right in trying to do that. The Privy Council said you 
will not prevent these men from practising. All we can 
do is to give you every protection for your title, but we 
cannot prevent these men from practising. If they had 
not put that into the Bill and it had gone through 
without their attempting to prevent these men, what 
would their profession have said? They would certainly 
have said While you were about it why did you not try 
to protect us from the immense harm these unqualified 
men are doing to our practice in the calving of cows, 
attendance upon dogs and so on. They would have 
blamed the Council, and would have been right in blam- 
ing them. Then with regard to the registered practi- 
tioner, the Council should not be blamed for trying to get 
control over him. He was not speaking of the unquali- 
man, but of the registered man under the Act of 1881. 
If they had not attempted to get control over these men 
what would the profession have said? Would they not 
have said, as they would have said in regard to the un- 
qualified practitioner, Why did you not obtain control 
over these men and make them amenable to our laws 
—the laws of the R.C.V.S.? They would have blamed 
the Council right down to the ground, and they would 
have been right. The Council tried it in their interest, 
but the Privy Council said No, you cannot have control, 
they are not subject to your rules and regulations. At 
any rate the Council tried, and also many other things. 
Some they succeeded in obtaining, some they failed to 
obtain. Reference was made by Mr. Little and Mr. 
Mayall to the joint stock companies. The Council was 
not blind to their interests, and there was a clause in the 
Bill now which made such companies as liable to their 
laws as individuals were made responsible. It was true 
they could not prevent a man selling medicines, and 
therefore the Council was not to be blamed for not ob- 
taining such power, As Mr. Mayall had rightly said, the 
medical profession had sufferred far more than veteri- 
nary surgeons from the sale of nostrums, advertised in 
every paper in the world. They could do nothing to 
stop the sale of these things; he wished they could, 
but he hoped he had made it clear that the Council 
could prevent the assumption of the title of veteri- 
nary surgeons or anything approaching it, and would 
do so. There had been heaps of cases, some still 
existing—and would continue to exist unless they sup- 
mer me this Bill—where companies were not only on the 
rderline, but overstepped that borderline by calling 
themselves veterinary surgeons, boldly announcing they 
were veterinary surgeons and had veterinary surgeons 
associated with them. They had had an example quoted 
to them that day—instance of what they tee attempt 
to deal with when this Bill passed, as pass it would, 
unless members of the profession were weak enough to 
be led away— he would not use strong words—-by in- 
correct statements contained in any circulars. The 
uestion had been asked what are the Council going to 
do with this £3,000. Mr. Shipley had given them some 
idea of what could be done. Some stupid, erroneous, 
malicious statements were made in circulars that they 
were going to help the schools which could not help 
themselves. He declared to them as a member of the 
Council that he would never be a party to that, nor 
would any member of the Council be—either now or in 
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years to come. It was simply an untrue, malicious 
statement, urged, as many other statements had been 
urged, for the purpose of wrecking this Bill. The 
Privy Council told them it did not know what they were 
going to do with this £3,000 but it would take good 
care they did not spend it improperly, and when they 
brought up their bye-laws which had to be framed 
under this Bill they would have to say what they were 
going to do with this £3,000, and the Privy Council 
would have to approve it. There had been a malicious 
suggestion in the Press that the Council were going to 
pay themselves out of it, a fee for attending Council 
and all their travelling expenses. Mr. Shipley and 
himself were fair average specimens of members of 
Council. Conld they suppose Mr. Shipley or himself 
would ever do such athing as that? Mr Shipley did 
not refer to the watching of Bills in Parliament, 
which the medical profession, he was sorry to say, were 
only too ready to push forward in order to exclude 
veterinary surgeons from the positions they ought to 
occupy from the knowledge they possessed of their 
profession. At Ipswich he mentioned tive Bills brought 
forward, all of which needed to be watched. A private 
Bill might be introduced, and if they had no Parlia- 
mentary agent to watch these Bills narrowly as they 
were introduced, the Council of the Royal College might 
be in absolute ignorance of what was going on. But 
the appointment of a Parliamentary agent was a very 
expensive matter. Anything to do with public health, 
however remote it may be, was watched by this indi- 
vidual and brought at once to the notice of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, who, if they have funds, 
will be able to oppose the introduction of any Bill that 
would be detrimental to the veterinary profession. 
With regard to holding all their examinations under one 
roof he told a meeting at Ipswich more than a year ago 
that he h:d a vain dream of a time—it would not be in 
their sons’ time, but it might be in the time of their 
randchildren—when a certain sum would be set apart 
or this purpose, and they would be able to point to an 
institution which their grandfathers raised by support- 
ing a Bill which imposed upon members of the profess- 
ion a fee of a guinea per annum. What was their posi- 
tion in regard to examinations? The desire of the 
Council, and of the profession generally, was to have the 
very best men for their examiners it was possible to 
obtain. The very best men competent to examine their 
students as a rule were in busy practices, and for the 
miserable pittance they received as examiners none of 
them would do the work but for their leve of the pro- 
fession. There might be a certain kudos attaching to a 
man who could say he had examined for the R.C.V.S., 
but that did not fill his pocket, and did not help his 
children. As tothe question of covering raised by Mr. 
Standley, all the proceedings of the Registration Com- 
mittee were not published, therefore Mr. Standley could 
hardly be aware of the fact that the Council keeps an 
exeeedingly watchful eye upon men who are covering. 
Because this Committee did not straightaway prosecute 
a man for covering is no proof that they are not keep- 
ing a very watchful eye on him, and in all cases as they 
come to their knowledge communications had been 
made to the men concerned, and undertakings received 
from the offenders that they will discontinue it. This 
was the quiet work that the Registration Committee 
was doing of which pee ordinary members of the 
profession were hardly aware. Covering was detested 
and fought against by the Committee. He quite ad- 
mitted that to his recollection no man had ever been 
rosecuted, but remonstrances from the Registration 
mmittee had prevailed, and the demand for an under- 
taking by the offenders that it should not occur again 
had always been complied with. 
Mr. Mayatt: If a man continues tocover can he be 
prosecuted ? 





Mr. Srmpson said he would be called upon to appear 
before the Royal College to show cause why he should 
not be struck off. He never knew it to be continued 
after warning. 

The question of pupilage could not very well be dealt 
with in the Bill, a man did not come under the Act until 
the time for pupilage was passed. It was competent for 
the Council to pass a bye-law that a student shall pass 
a certain number of months in pupilage with a qualified 
veterinary surgeov, but the Council, guided a guod 
deal by the opinions of the Principals of the schools, 
had thought fit not to make a bye law to this effect. The 
late Prof. Robertson held the opinion, and he believed 
it was entertained by the whole of the principals of the 
veterinary schools, that it was preferable to receive a 
youth straight from school who was in a position to 
take up Class A work, which would not perhaps be so 
easily picked np if a youth has spent nine months with 
a veterinary surgeon before entering upon his studies for 
Class A. He was all for pupilage, and tried hard at one 
time to have compulsory pupilage, but was not success- 
ful. Pupilage he believed to be the only way of making 
a practical man. The Highland and Agricultural Society 
had always been loyal to the R.C.V.S. and but for the 
poison poured into its ears by members of the profession 
not one particle of opposition would have ceme from 
this Society. They raised objections, and wanted to 
know why their men should be saddled with this guinea, 
An amicable arrangement had been made. If members 
of the profession had confidence in the Council they 
should be loyal to it and loyal to the Bill. 

The PResIDENT said he had never for one moment 
impugned the Jona fides of the Council, and as he said 
in his address at Bury, owed them a deep debt of grati- 
tude for the time and trouble they devoted to advancing 
the interests of the profession. As to this much dis- 
cussed Bill, he was quite in agreement with a great deal 
that preceding speakers had said. He believed in trying 
to get control over the registered man, and one of the 
greatest benefits that would accrue to the profession 
would be in stopping unqualified men practising. He 
was glad to hear what Mr. Simpson said about the 
schools, and that the Council would give none of the 
money collected to the schools. He was not altogether 
opposed to an annual registration fee, but he would 
ane be opposed to the penalty clause. A man’s 
diploma shou i be inviolate so long as he conducts him- 
self as a gentleman and does nothing disgraceful from a 
‘eoneoung oint of view. Striking off his name 

cause he failed to pay this guinea, he could not sup- 

ort. 
‘ Mr. Srmpson said there was a distinct understanding 
that no man should be struck off for forgetfulness or for 
poverty. 

The PREsIDENT said that so long as this clause re- 
mained in the Bill he should oppose it. 

Mr. A. S. AuGER said he believed the Council had 
their entire confidence, and it might be left in their 
hands to do the best possible for the profession. Very 
clear reasons had been put before them why there should 
be a penal clause, and Mr. Simpson had told them it 
would not be made distressing. 

Mr. SHIPLEY said they could stop unqualified men 
from practising if they had the means. No man could 
practise unless qualified as a veterinary surgeon, or 
registered. There were men practising who were not 
members of the College and not registered. These were 
the men they would be only too glad to clear off the 
earth, but they needed the means, and this was one of 
the reasons why they wanted an annual income. 

The Hon. Sec. said they were much obliged to Mr. 
Shipley and Mr. Simpson for their clear explanation of 
the Bill, and could leave the Council to do what it 
thought best. They would all hold up their hands for 
putting down every form of quackery. A Bill without 
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a penal clause was hopeless, and the explanation Mr. 
Shipley had given of this clause ought to be enongh. 

The resplution was then put and carried, the President 
being the only dissident. 

Mr. STANDLEY moved that the members of the Eastern 
Counties Veterinary Medical Suciety consider the em- 
ployment of unqualified assistants is conduct disgraceful 
to the profession, and that this resolution be sent to 
other veterinary societies and also to the Council. 

Mr. LITTLE seconded, and said that being an assistant 
himself it was almost a personal matter. If there were 
not so many unqualified assistants things would be 
brighter for the qualified ones. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Next MEETING. 


On the proposal of Mr. Shipley, seeonded by the Hon. 
Sec., it was determined to hold the next meeting at 
Norwich. 


RESPIRATORY TROUBLES, THEIR DIAGNOSIS 
AND SIGNIFICANCE. 
By G. Mayati, M.R.C.V.S. 


The well blessed man possesses the senses called see- 
ing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and feeling. There are 
others, such as the cultured, the gentlemanly, and the 
intuitive sense, which seem more matters of personal- 
ity and environment than congenital qualities, and 
which it is not my intention to dwell on. To no being 
more than the veterinary surgeon are the cardinal facul- 
ties just mentioned of greater importance and value. If 
he can bring them all to bear on any one point he might 
be able to make reasonable and fair deductions, and 
balancing these with a sense of proportion the conclu- 
sions drawn should not be far wrong. 

A common saying is that “seeing is believing, and 
feeling the stark naked truth,” but this is poor assertion 
becanse we can see and feel many things, especially in 
nature and chemistry, and yet we know not what they 
are. If we bring hearing, tasting, and smelling to the 
rescue we can often solve the riddle. The more facul- 
ties we can bring into play the safer, and probably the 
more correct is our conclusion. In the matter of respira- 
tory tronbles we can chiefly hear, to a limited extent 
see and feel, and occasionally smell, but it isn’t wise to 
taste. 

By a collection of many facts through a long vista of 

ears we talk pretty correctly of roarers, whistlers, and 
high blowers, we can discern broken-winded equines, 
and dilate with more or less certainty on plenritic and 
pneumonic subjects. 

Taking view of a patient at the nasal orifices, the first 
matter calling for consideration is the character of any 
discharge therefrom. If it is thick, asseciated with 
cough, and of yellowish hue it is probably bronchitic; 
whilst if thick and white the chances are we have 
catarrh to deal with ; head poked out and a thinner flow 
suggests sore throat; and a muco-purnlent secretion 
without a cough is indicative of disease of the cavities 
of the head. 

To differentiate between bronchitis and sore throat the 
temperature will be taken, the Inngs ausculated, and the 
throat manipulated. Auscultation to my mind is more 
important than the taking of temperature, because ina 
case of bronchitis where there is a good discharge and 
the large bronchi perhaps only affected, I am of opinion 
there is often no noteworthy rise of temperature. This 
differentiation is an important matter in other lung 
cases, and in some stables where getting the horses to 
work is a consideration, it will be neither wise nor ex- 
pedient to counter-irritate the lung region if the 
datient has only got a sore throat, 





Stinking breath generally means dead tissue either at 
the throat or lungs. A glairy flow from the mouth may 
denote a swollen tongue if associated with audible 
breathing. 

If there is throat trouble, and swallowing is easy and 
respiration difficult, it is probably a case of laryngitis we 
are dealing with, while the converse will enable us to 
diagnose a pharyngitic trouble. A long continued dis- 
charge of a muco-purulent character indicates diseased 
facial sinuses, and I would sooner depend on this in 
diagnosis than on percussion of the head cavities, 
although this undoubtedly helps at times, as does facial 
bulging when present. 

In glanders we get a discharge, often one-sided, and a 
knot under the jaw adherent and not freely moveable. 
I think the discharge may be present before the knot 
appears, and if this is so it isa matter of importance 
from a clinical point of view, and ought to make us all 
the more careful. 

Then there is a rusty or reddish moisture in a case 
of pneumonia which, taken with laboured breathing, 
high temperature, and depression, will help us to satisfy 
ourselves as to the cause of trouble. Occasionally a 
serous discharge may be present at the nostrils in a case 
of pleurisy. 

tt has never been my lot to come across a case of 
nasal polypus in any of our paticnts, nor an cedema of 
the mucous membrane of the nasal cavities per se, nor 
stenosis which cause noticeable sounds in respiration. 
Paralysis of a nostril may be seen, and should not be 
forgotten, and the lack of flexibility and free working of 
the wings of the nostrils in a high blower may also be 
observed. 

Is there anything else in connection with breathing 
troubles that we can see at the nose? Occasionally an 
ulcerated membrane coincident with a cough and pro- 
bably raw surface in the larynx due to glanders, some- 
times ecchymosed spots and petechiz in purpura, and 
not uncommonly a cyanosed membrane when the supply 
of oxygen is failing or choking occurring, or as a sign of 
suffocation. 

There are some horses that make an abnormal noise 
in respiration in which we cannot justly say there is any 
disease. It isa harshness of breathing more than any- 
thing else, and probably due to big bronchi, bronchioles, 
and alveoli, and small wind pipe, larynx, nasal cavities, 
and possibly nostrils. 

Noisy breathing in cattle is often associated with 
growths in the pharynx, or swelled tongue. I have seen 
a severe form of sore throat occasion much respiratory 
trouble in cattle, and a deformity in the parotid region 

ssociated with a frequent cough suggests tuberculosis. 
An inflamed and suppurating parotid gland in strangles 
often produces difficult breathing, and a tumour, such as 
a melanotic sarcoma in that region may cause a like 
result. 
ROARING. 

We all know the familiar sound, but [ don’t think 
there are many of us that can tell an old offender from 
a sinner of to-day and yesterday. It is said that a recent 
roarer possesses an elastic larynx, and can be coughed, 
but in an old stager it is hardened and incompressible. 
I think the pinching of the larynx of many roarers 
whose history is known will soon demonstrate the fallacy 
of this contention, and I imagine a man who relied on it 
in differentiation would also be content to trust ina 
Chinaman in time of trouble. 

In this connection it may be as well to remark that 
the pathology of roaring states that the disease may be 
due to affected lymph glands, notably the bronchial 
lymphatic glands. Any pressure on the recurrent 
laryngeal nerve or any disease of its structure may 
occasion it. Taking the two last mentioned facts as cor- 
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rect, we must agree that roaring may arise at any time 
and without warning. 

Whistling may proceed from the larynx. I don’t 
believe that all cases of whistling do, because I have 
heard not a few horses whistle after getting over a cold, 
and have known them to recover after Pot. iodide and 
blistering. [am inclined to think in these cases that 
the noise arises as often from the trachea as from the 
larynx and is due to cedema of the mucous membrane of 
the trachea. 

It was once my lot to witness a post-mortem on a 
horse that had received a wound in the chest at some 
time or other. He made a noise in his breathing, and 
tracheotomy was performed in the usual place to relieve 
it, but the remedy by reason of being applied too high 
up did no good, and on post-mortem there was con- 
traction and deformity of the tracheal rings low down 
lessening the lumen of the tube. Similarly an abscess 
or tumour pressing on the trachea, or growths on its 
mucous membrane may cause increased breathing 
sounds. 

I wonder if any of yon have ever seen a bad whistler 
with colic. The symptoms are a bit puzzling at first. 
Don’t pay too much regard to the whistling or you may 
forget the colic. 

T.king a look for a moment at the lining membrane 
of the eye and eyelid. A discharge from it may help in 
the diagnosis of catarrh or bronchitis. An injected con- 
dition of it is often visible in pulmonary apoplexy, and 
a pink or dirty red state, to the man of experience 
means rigid isolation of the patient and a search for 
pneumonia or pleurisy. I don’t mean to infer that the 
examination when further conducted always leads to a 
diagnosis of pink-eye, contagious pneumonia or equine 
pasteurellosis. 

What are the signs that enable us to diagnose simple 
congestion of the Inngs? Are there any good ones that 
differentiate congestion from inflammation? I will try 
and draw a word picture of a horse suffering from con- 
gestion of the lungs and contrast it with the appearance 
of a victim of inflammation. There is a small, ill- 
ventilated stable with a deficiency of air space, ora large 
one overcrowded with inmates. We are called in the 
evening to see‘an animal that is “blowing,” or in the 
morning to one “offfeed” and heaving. Arrived we 
find a patient with nostrils quickly flapping, breathing 
rapidly but fully, and a true up and down flank motion, 
ears and legs very cold, and, as a rule, much colder than 
in a case of pneumonia, limbs outstretched and the 
animal preserving the standing posture. Prlse small, 
quick, and indistinct : temperatnre high. Anscultation 
may give crepitation, or no sound. We remove the 
snbject to a well-aired loose box with a free access of 
air, give a good stimulant and febrifuge, and call 12 or 
24 hours later—to find all the distressing symptoms 
gone, food perhaps being taken, and no further trouble. 
Such, I take it, is a case of pure congestion of the 
lungs, and without waiting for the lapse of time I think 
we ought to make a pretty correct diagnosis of it. The 

assive congestion arising after severe exertion in a 
orse out of condition is familiar to all of us. 





Now with regard to pneumonia. The pulse is quickened 
temperature 103 to 106: respirations about 20, not often 
painful. Auscultation may reveal dry crepitation, | 
tubular breathing, no sound, or moist crepitation. The | 
temperature remains high for days, and there is no early 
improvement. Contrasting the two, the character of 
the breathing is quicker and easier in a case of conges- 
tion of the lungs than in one of pneumonia, the extremi- 
ties colder in pulmonary apoplexy than in inflammation, 
pulse as a rule quicker in the former than latter. Patient 
in congestion shows far more signs of fight than in in- 
flammation, due to the one being a quicker transition 
from perfect health to disease than the other. 





I have seen one case of lung trouble that presented 
very extraordinary symptoms to me, and the matter 
stayed in my mind for some time because of its peculiar- 
ity. A brown gelding of the hackney type, and aged, 
belonging to a poor man, came backwards and forwards 
for treatment. It was diagnosed as a lung case, but 
what, couldn’t be stated. The horse ate and drank until 
he died. His temperature remained stationary at about 
103°. He looked poor, but didn’t cough or seem in pain. 
Eventually he died, and on post mortem nodules were 
found in the lung tissue among the bronchioles, with 
less lung tissue surrounding them than in normal lung, 
but some of it healthy. I have thought over that case 
many a time, and think they were fibrous nodules aris- 
ing from attacks of bronchitis. 


Pleurisy comes on suddenly, often quicker than pneu- 
monia, and in this respect it simulates congestion of the 
lungs. Breathing distressed and shallow, pain evinced, 
bright eye, laryngeal movements noticeable. Friction 
sounds on auscultation. In the great majority of cases 
pleurisy and pneumonia run together. An attack of 
colic is not unfrequently a precursor to pleurisy. A 
ridge may form by the false ribs, and there may be a 
painful, suppressed cough. It has been my experience 
to hear friction sounds far more plainly in cattle than 
in horses. In fact, in the former it is easy to locate 
exact areas where friction is taking place, and the creak- 
ing is often as plain as that of the hinges of a door that 
want oiling. 

Possibly and probably we are called in to our pleuritic 
cases in horses when the disease has been in existence a 
time, for it is pretty certain we do not always hear 
frictional sounds when examining a subject of this com- 
plaint. 

Effusion generally takes place in a day or two, and is 
hard to distinguish from lung consolidation—unless 
much effusion bas occurred. In both cases we get 
absence of sound on auscultation. Exploring the thorax 
may help us to settle the matter. Quick, true and deep 
breathing and the see-sawing of the abdominal wall are 
often visible, as is also swelling of the sternal region. 
On the other hand there may be much fiuid in the chest 
with little abnormality of abuomi: al movement. When 
after puncture of the thorax and removal of the fluid, 
the extremity of the canula gets fouled by the lung, it 
is an indication that the pulmonary tissue has preserved 
much of its suppleness and permeability to air. 


Bronchitis, chiefly brought forward before us in the 
shape of a coughing subject with a discharge from the 
nose, is a common matter. The seriousness of the case 
will depend on whether the large or small bronchi are 
affected. If the minor tubes be the seat of disease there 
will be short and quick breathing, and a dull and listless 
animal with a high temperature. Sibilus will be heard 
on auscultation, and the cough will be less frequent than 
where the large tubes are affected. Rhonchus, or a 
hoarse sound heard at the front of the chest and behind 
the shoulder will signify that the trouble is in the large 
bronchi. 

Catarrhal bronchitis seems a fatal disease in milch 


cattle, and on post mortem of these it is not rare to find 


the small bronchial tubes tilled with creamy exudate. 

Broken wind, where the air cells are dilated and some- 
times ruptured, is not hard to diagnose if the patient has 
not been doctored. As well put by Major-Genl. Smith. 
the movements of the flank differ from those of hydro- 
thorax in that expiration is a double effort, whereas in 
hydrothorax one movement is inspiratory and the other 
expiratory. In this connection it may be remarked that 
broken wind seems common in ponies, and roaring rare. 

The cough of broken wind is said to be diagnostic, but 
it isn’t wise to form a judgment on it alone, although 
we frequently do at sales, 
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DISEASE AND EXAMINATIONS. 


The significance of some of the diseases I have touched 
on will chiefly be brought home to us in practice in con- 
nection with examinations as to soundness and auction- 
eers’ warranties. Apart from the roughness of breathing 
I have referred to, which we cannot justly call unsound- 
ness, there is the matter of slight whistling, and when 
we hear this noise it is well to be sure that the horse is 
not suffering from a cold, in which case, in order to be 
fair we should state the fact, and re-examine the animal 
on another occasion. The broken-winded subject does 
not, as a rule, need much detection, but a surfeit of tal- 
low balls may have greased the machinery and made it 
run smoothly for a sale period. Soiled hocks or tail 
may open our eyes in this connection, and it is well to 
look for them. 

I once examined a cart mare with excellent action and 
a grand mover but in poor condition, and after giving 
her a good test for her wind I passed her sound. I took 
a good deal of pains in the matter, and didn’t feel alto- 
gether comfortable about her wind after I had passed 
her, but fortunately | was past the time when one lies 
awake at night thinking about one’s cases. On the 
morrow, however, I was called to see her on account of 
a peculiar and very noticeable flickering of the flanks 
visible on each side. I attended her, feeling a bit upset 
and murmuring something about “bad luck.” I watched 
her for a time and thought it possible she might be an 
undetected pleuritic subject, but Iam glad to say she 
came in cestrum very plainly the next day, and has been 
an excellent servant for some years. I have little doubt 
the movement of the flanks was of reflex origin, and due 
to ovarian and uterine disturbance. 

A word of caution may now be given about the old 
standing pleuritic subject with hydrothorax. The man 
of fair experience will probably call to mind horses that 
have been passed sound and died within a short period 
of examination. The post-mortem has revealed many 
fibrinous shreds and much hydrothorax. Even the 
“cute” man who buys good looking horses without a 
veterinary examination may be had here. Cart animals 
especially I have seen escape detection, and it is wonder- 
ful sometimes what a lot of mischief may be found 
in the thoracic cavity that gives by no means a pro- 
portionate disturbance outside. The examination of 
the respiratory movements when the horse is standing 
perfectly quiet give quite as much, if not more, informa- 
tion than when he is exerted, but we don’t always re- 
member and act on this. 

Of all warranties that leave scope for difference of 
opinion “a good worker” probably heads the list. Yet 
common sense rather than technical knowledge would 
seem necessary to settle the point. A good worker is of 
more value than a smart man, but the description is 
almost as vague. A slight whistler and a commencing 
broken winder are often not bad workers, and in this 
world, although the description may not be exact and 
wouldn’t suit some consciences, it is often best to label 
anything for sale as good rather than not bad. You see 
it leaves room for the exercise by the buyer of the 
Caveat emptor motto—“ Let the buyer beware.” 

This brings my paper to a close. I have only men- 
tioned glanders and tuberculosis in passing, and have 
not dwelt on respiratory diseases due to parasites. To 
have brought these into focus would have made the 
field of observation too wide for the limits of this 
article. 

Discussion. 

Mr. LirrLe said that in glanders he thought that 
sometimes they found the discharge without having the 
enlarged gland under the jaw; and the enlarged gland 
was not always fixed. He was beginning to think that 
what they were taught was not altogether correct. At 





one time it used to be looked upon as a most important 
fact that the gland should be fixed to the jaw. rough 
using mallein they did not now pay so much attention 
to that as formerly. The case that rather mystified 
Mr. Mayall which he put down to lung trouble, of a 
horse that had an unthrifty appearance and died, might 
have been tested with pos It did not cost much, 
and was not much trouble, and it was a pity Mr. 
Mayall did not try it. The fibrous growths around 
the bronchi showed perhaps it was a case of glanders. 
As to pinching the throat of a horse when examining 
it for lung or throat trouble, Prof. Penberthy said a 
man who did so was guilty of cruelty. Ifa horse with 
a sore throat was pinched nothing could be more painful. 
They ought to be able to differentiate between sore 
throat and bronchial trouble without giving a horse a 
good pinch to make him cough for five minutes. 

Mr. A. S. AUGER said that as to the discharge from 
a horse supposed to be suffering from glanders, Prof. 
Pritchard used to attach very great importance to the 
character of the discharge. If it sank to the bottom 
of a pail it was very diagnostic. Mr. Mayall did not 
mention a peculiar tinkling, like water falling from a 
high level, which was very indicative of hydro-thorax. 
Post-pharangeal disease, upon which he had not enlarged 
much, was very difficult to treat, especially when they 
had to go right behind the parotid glands. These cases 
generally continued to the bitter finish. 

Mr. Wricut asked if Mr. Mayall had ever detected 
blood stains in the discharge of a horse with glanders. 
He remembered an instance several years ago when the 
horses were all destroyed. When they were in achronic 
stage there used to be streaks of blood in the discharge. 

Mr. Surpuey said the paper urged an important point 
which he feared was very much neglected, that was the 
observation and diagnosis of disease. A very interest- 
ing point was the frequency of roarers among glandered 
horses. In old roaring cab-horses he had found glan- 
ders ulcers in the trachea. He wondered whether 
oxygen had been tried in the treatment of lung trouble in 
horses. It had been used a good deal of late on human 
beings. He wondered how much horses might be broken 
winded without ceasing to be good workers. Horses 
were suld as being good workers— capable of doing work 
—though broken winded. How far could they say such 
horses were good workers? In his opinion a broken 
winded horse could not be said to bea good worker. 
Respiratory sounds in the ox which appeared so clear to 
Mr. Mayall were an awful trouble to him. He could 
hear very well, but sometimes he did not know whether 
it was the lungs going or the stomach working. There 
was a very peculiar sound to be heard from the stomach 
of the ox which might very easily be mistaken for 
trouble in the lungs, or the crackling sound heard in 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. A. S. AUGER cited the case of a gentleman resid- 
ing within two miles of him who was suffering from 
pneumonia, and was in a state of prostration and utter 
collapse—unable to raise his hand. Oxygen was pro- 
cured, and administered every three hours, with the re- 
sult that the man got well and was able to take his 
holidays. That was eight or nine months since, and he 
was still alive. 

He had had an unusual case of bovine emphysema. It 
was acow which had milk fever but maintained her 
milking powers to an incredible extent. One-third of 
one lung was just like the froth of the sea, and if a third 
part of it had been cut away it would not have weighed 
half a drachm. 

Mr. TayLor asked if Mr. Mayall had had any exper- 
ience with the phonendoscope—an instrument with 
which some people said chest sounds could be heard 
much better than by the ear. 
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Mr. StanpD ey said he had heard that some members 
of the profession used the stethoscope for lameness by 
putting it over the hips to see if they can hear any 
abnormal sounds. 

Mr. Maya tt, replying on the discussion, said he did 
not use mallein in a case he had mentioned because the 
temperature was 103, and when the temperature was 
raised to that extent mallein was not much good as a 
diagnostic. The post-mortem showed pretty conclu- 
sively it was not glanders. There might be nodules in 





the lungs which were not glanderous. In this instance 
he thought they were due to repeated attacks of bron- 
chitis, because the surfaces of the lungs were quite thin, 
and when scraped by a knife were still perfectly smooth | 
and even. The nodules themselves were made up of | 
pieces of the bronchial tubes. They might also get 
nodules from parasitic disease. 

He only pinched the throats of horses when they were 
roarers, not to find out if they had sore throat. An 
old roarer did not congh when he pinched its throat be- 
cause the larynx was hardened, but a recent roarer 
would. Mr. Auger spoke of a tinkling sound that might 
be present. He had not often noticed it, but would 
think it more frequently present when the heart was | 
affected. Mr. Auger also said he found it difficult to 
deal with troubles at the back of the pharynx. Some- | 
times he thought they could get at them and give relief. | 
As to blood in the discharge from the nose in glanders, 
he did not see many cases, but it might come from raw, 
lacerated surfaces. He had not heard of oxygen being 
used in cases of pneumonia unless the heart was affected, 
when it was supposed to do good, as it had a stimulating 
effect. The lungs take up oxygen and give off COz. 
There could be no doubt that oxygen entered largely into 
the composition of the red blood corpuscles. It could 


be demonstrated by going up to the top of a high hill 
taking deep breaths on the top, and then they would 
probably have a red face when they came down. That 
was because the oxygen being taken up by the lungs the 
blood was highly oxygenated, and one felt stinawlated. 
As to the phonendoscope, if he could not hear with his 
ear he could not hear with the ones. Mr. 
Shipley referred to the difficulty of hearing lung sounds 
in cattle, but he could always hear them plainly. He 
had heard pleurisy in cattle far more plainly than in 
horses, and he had diagnosed bronchitis in the cow. The 
use of the stethoscope in lameness he would call a little 
bit of bunkum. 

Mr. Srwpson proposed that a very hearty vote of 
thanks be given to Mr. Mayall for his most interesting 
paper. 

The PRESIDENT seconded, and the vote was accorded 
amid applause. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Order. 


The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, in compli- 
ance with their statutory duty under the Diseases of 


| Animals Acts, 1894 to 1903, have found it necessary to 


issue an Order prohibiting the landing in Great Britain 
of live animals brought from the State of Pennsylvania, 
in order to afford further security against the risk of 
the introduction into this country of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the existence of which has been confirmed in 
that State. The Board have also issued an Order adding 
the State of Pennsylvania to the list of countries sche- 
duled by the Foreign Hay and Straw Order of 1908. 

The Orders came into operation on the 21st inst.—T7'he 
Times. 
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Supposed Death from Glanders. 
Enquiry ADJOURNED. 


At the Kensington Coroner’s Court on Wednesday, 
Mr. ©. Luxmore Drew, Coroner for West London, held 
an inquest concerning the death of Henry Sales, aged 59, 
a coachman, formerly residing at 80 Lisson Grove, Mary- 
lebone, who died in the Marylebone Infirmary at Rack- 
ham Street, North Kensington. 

The Coroner stated that this was supposed to be a 
case of glanders though it would probably be found 
difficult to trace the origin. The jury would have evi 
dence before them as to the disease. An examination 
had been made, but the result was not very satisfactory ; 
it might be necessary for some further examination to 
be made. It was a very important case, and there had 
been a good many similar cases in London during the 
last few weeks. It was very desirable in the public 
interest that the case should be traced back as far as 
possible. 

Henry William Sales, of 28 Croxley Road, Paddington, 
a barrister’s clerk, stated that the deceased, his father, 
had been a fairly healthy man. He had not been in 
regular employment for some time and had been doing 
casual work. For the last few months he had been ailing 
and unwell, but not really ill; he seemed to be run 
down, and was attending St. Mary’s Hospital as an out- 
patient. Witness did not know what was the matter 
with him. He was a fairly sober man. Witness had no 
suspicion that deceased had ever been in contact with 
horses suffering from glanders. The first mention wit- 
ness heard of glanders was when he visited his father in 
the Infirmary. Witness did not know that the deceased 
was seriously ill until a doctor was called on Nov. 3rd. 
and advised his removal to the Infirmary. Death took 
place last Thursday. 

William Alfred Goy, a coachman, of 19 Earl Street, 
Lisson Grove, said he had known the deceased for three 
years. He had never seen him the worse for drink. Wit- 
ness knew that he had not been well for some time. At 
the time he was taken away both witness and the deceased 
lived over some stables, but there had been no horses 
stalled there for several months before that. Deceased 
did odd jobs among horses. Deceased had complained 
of feeling unwell for some months, and was in the In- 
firmary last February with heart complaint ; he bad not 
been so well since then. Deceased was always in con- 
tact with horses. On October 21 deceased was taken 
ill, and the doctor who was called in said he was suffer- 
from acute diarrhoea. The previous day the deceased 
had fallen out of bed and injured his elbow. Witness 
never heard any suggestion of glanders ; he had been 
41 years among horses and never had a case of glanders. 
He would not say that the deceased was a sober man. 

By a Juror: Everything was thoroughly cleaned out 
of the stables when the horses were taken out eighteen 
months before the deceased was taken ill. 

Dr. J. Lunn, Medical Superintendent of the Maryle- 
bone Infirmary, stated that the deceased was discharged 
from the Infirmary in February. He had been treated 
for cardiac disease and old syphilis, and went out much 
better. Deceased told witness that he had been in hos- 
~ seventeen years ago. He was brought in by am- 

ulance on October 27, suffering from acute diarrhcea. 


He 


He had a large unhealthy sore on the right elbow. 
was very ill, had some delirium, and was unable to give 


aclear account of himself. He was very drowsy, and it 
was impossible to examine the eyes. Witness could 
find no signs of cancer. Deceased remained very ill and 
in the same condition for nearly a week. On November 
1 deceased developed a peculiar rash on the face, which 
immediately became pustular ; at first it looked like 
small-pox. The eyes became swollen and the deceased 
was very delirious. Witness then thought it was a case 





of glanders, and called in some medieal friend whe 
verified his diagnosis. When they came to examine the 
pustules and blood no organism or disease was found 
at all. On Nov. 5 an injection of mallein was given, 
but it had no effect. Deceased was in a very neglected 
condition and was an alcoholic subject. The pustules 
broke down and the face became a terrible sight, one 
large mass of sores. On November 14 deceased began 
to develop fresh pustules on the right band similar to 
the other pustules. He remained in the same condition 
until November 19, when death took place at 11.45 
p.m. There were no injuries on the body except the 
sore on the elbow. Deceased had no signs of glanders 
when he first came under their care. The usual period 
of incubation was 21 days. 

The Coroner: How is the disease conveyed ? 

Witness: By the discharge from sneezing on to seme 
muceus membrane. It would have no effect unless on 
some raw surface. 

In further evidence witness said he came to the con- 
clusion that the case was one of glanders, but had 
nothing to corroborate it pathologically. He had tried 
to get the bacillus, but had not been successful so far. 

Mr. B. H. Spilsbury, Pathologist to St. Mary’s Hos- 
pital, said he had made a post-mortem examination 
of the body, which was in rather an emaciated con- 
dition and of yellow colour. There were extensive 
pustular eruptions over a great part of the face extend- 
ing to the skin of the ears and the hair behind. The 
pustules were covered with scabs and crusts. There 
were similar crusts inside the nose and mouth, extend- 
ing over the roof of the mouth, and there was a similar 
condition on the index fingers of both hands. There 
were several small pustules on the lower part of the 
back and on the back of the left thigh, and there was an 
ulcer on the left elbow. There were swellings under 
both arm pits. In the brain he found a thickening of 
the membranes and a little recent acute secondary 
meningitis. The bloodvessels were dilated. The cavities 
of the heart were slightly enlarged and undergoin 
chronic degeneration. There was a blood-stained flui 
in the cavities of the Inngs, which were intensely con- 
gested, the congestion being active. There were several 
patches of pneumonia. The mucous membrane of the 
nose after the crusts had been removed was very much 
reddened. The liver was in a normal condition, but 
the spleen was considerably enlarged, and there was 
much congestion in the large intestine. There were 
enlarged glands on both sides of the neck, but none 
on the abdomen. The blood-stained finid was evidence 
of blood poisoning. Blood-poisoning was secondary 
to some infection which might result from a wound 
on the surface of the body. Whether the wound on 
the elbow set up poisoning, or whether the blood- 
poisoning followed glanders he could not say. It was 
most certain that death was due to blood-poisoning 
following some infection like glanders, but he could not 
say definitely at present. 

The Coroner: Is there any possibility of syphilis being 
connected with the cause of death 1—I don’t think so. 

Mr. Hunting (representing the London County Coun- 
cil): Are not the two diseases extremely alike !—Yes. 

In chronic cases particularly ‘—-Yes. 

Were there not three or four cases discovered by Dr. 
Bullock in the London Hospital !—Yes. 

Is not glanders in man almost undiagnosable !—No. 
It is rather a matter of skill in diagnosis. 

Seeing that the last twenty-two cases have been diag- 
nosed only the day before death that rather looks like 
it.—The last three cases I have had have been diagnosed 
a week before. 

There have been two cases in which death took place 
within twenty-four hours, and both were sent in as 
typhoid fever. You will admit the diagnosis is not 
easy ?—Yes. 
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Is it not undiagnosable !—In some cases, yes. 

The result is that of 20 men who may have been 
buried without a certificate of glanders, 19 may have 
died of glanders !—That is quite likely. 

The Coroner: You say you have had a good many 
cases _—Yes. Five in the last ten weeks. In no case 
has contact with horses been discovered. 

Mr. Hunting: Is it not in the interests of persons as 
well as of horses that the actual cause should be dis- 
covered ?— Yes. 

The Coroner said it was highly important not cnly in 
the interests of horses but also of human beings that 
the utmost should be done to trace the origin and course 
of the disease. For that purpose he thought the inquiry 
should be adjourned. 


The Foreman of the jury said they were of opinion 8 


that the death was more from natural causes than any- 
thing else, especially considering the irregular life the 
deceased had led. 

The Coroner: How can yon say the cause of death 
when the doctors themse!ves cannot say? If you closed 
this case as it stands now it would be an absolute 
scandal. 

Dr. Lunn, recalled, said death was in his opinion due 
to blood poisoning from some infection, probably glan- 
ders, but he could not definitely say. 

Dr. Spilsbury, recalled, expressed the same opinion. 
He could not definitely say the cause of infection. It 
night be due to injury. In further examination and by 
cultivating the bacilli he would probably be able to dis- 
cover the cause. 

At this juncture the inquest was adjourned. 





ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE. 


Extract from London Gazette, 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Nov. 20, 


TERRITORIAL Force. UNATTACHED List. 


Vet.- Lieut. J. Abson, F.R.C.V.S., from the 4th West 
Riding of Yorkshire R.G.A. (vols.) to be Vet.-Capt. 

Vet.-Lieut. (Hon. Vet-Lieut. in the Army) H. G. 
Westgate from the Glamorganshire Imperial Yeomanry 
to be Vet.-Lieut. with precedence as in the Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

Vet.-Lieut. W. Hill from the Bedfordshire Imperial 
Yeomanry to be Vet.-Lieut. with precedence as in the 
Imperial Yeomanry. 


W. Dale to be Vet.-Lieut. Dated May 23. 
F. P. Bennett (late Vet.-Lieut. Royal Wiltshire, Prince 
of Wales Own Royal Regiment I.Y.) to be Vet.-Lieut. 


Nov. 24. 





A VETERINARIAN IS A Puysictan.—The Morning 
Press, Santa Barbara, California, of October 15th, states 
that the Schoel Board refuses to recognise the Health 
Board as a legal body because Dr. J. H. Hester, one of 
the members of the Board of Health, is a veterinarian, 
in contradistinction to being a “ physician,” as the law 
requires, and demanded his removal. The mayor re- 
fused to remove Dr. Hester on any such ground, as the 
veterinarian has a broad knowledge of comparative 
medical science and best knows the needs of an efficient 
dairy inspection. A later report says that a legal opinion 
has been given to the effect that a veterinarian is a 
“physician.” Dr. Hester will retain his seat on the 
Board of Health as a guardian of the health and lives of 
the human population from infection of animal origin.— 
American Veterinary Review. 





The Worshipful Company of Barbers will celebrate 
the six hundredth anniversity of the admission of the 
first recorded Master of the Company, Richard le Bar- 
bour, who became Master in 1308, by a dinner, which 
will be held at Grocers’ Hall on Tuesday, December 15, 
and a large number of distinguished guests have been 
invited, including the most prominent members of the 
medical and surgical professions.—7he Hospital. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE VETERINARY SURGEONS AMENDMENT BILL 


IR, 

I shall be glad if you will allow me to reply to two points 
in Mr. Dollar's letter which appeared in your last issue. 
The first is his statement that nothing can extricate me 
from the position revealed in my own letter, meaning my 
letter to him which was published in The Veterinary Record 
of the 7thinst. Now, conceivably that might mean either 
of two things. It might mean that it was a disgraceful 
action on my part to invite Mr. Dollar to offer himself for 
an appointment which was about to become vacant in the 
Royal Veterinary College, and to promise him my support 
if he applied. But obviously that can hardly be what Mr. 
Dollar intended, and the only other meaning that can be 
read into the sentence is a suggestion that I was particeps 
criminis when he offered to become a professor in the Col- 
lege on condition that the Governors would exempt him 
from the bye-law which prohibits members of the staff from 
engaging in private practice. There is no truth whatever 
in that suggestion. It is true, as my letter shows, that 
before the appointment was advertised I invited Mr. Dollar 
to become a candidate, and promised him my support, but 
he knows perfectly well that I never countenanced the idea 
that he ought to be allowed to join the staff and continue to 
practise privately, and your readers will agree that he had 
forfeited all claim to my support by the impossible condition 
which he attached to his application. 

In the second place I wish to point out that Mr. Dollar's 
references to the magnificence of his own prospects in 
private practice and the poverty of the Royal Veterinary 
College are curiously beside the mark. They would have 
been relevant if he had declined to become a candidate, or 
if he now denied that he applied and your readers had to 
weigh the probability of his denial being true. But it is 
not in dispute that he did apply, or that he made the condi- 
tion which I have mentioned, and the contrast between 
his own financial position and the poverty of the College is 
wholly irrelevant as evidence that he never intended to accept 
the appointment, since the stipulation which he made 
would have avoided all sacrifice on his part by securing to 
him the alluring fruits of private practice which ordinary 
members of the staff have to forego. 

Mr. Dollar, in asking your readers to believe that he 
never intended to accept the vacant professorship in the 
College under any circumstances, that he applied simply 
to gratify me, and that he stipulated for the right to prac- 
tise privately in order to ensure his own rejection as a can- 
didate, appears to have made the not uncommon mistake of 
underestimating the intelligence of those whom he is ad- 
dressing. No rational person can see how I was to extract 
any gratification out of the circumstances. Mr. Dollar 
must have foreseen that in all probability I would be asked 
to advise the Governors whether, in order to secure his 
services, the rule prohibiting private practice by members 
of the staff should be broken. That actually happened, 
and his application, so far from affording me any gratifica- 
tion, actually put on me the unpleasant duty of advising 
that his request ought not to be entertained. 

Mr. Dollar’s explanation of his apparent inconsistency 
therefore still appears to me incredible, but I am quite con- 
tent to leave it to the judgment of the profession, believing 
that an overwhelming majority will hold him convicted of 
having publicly reprobated the attitude of the Royal Veteri- 
nary College towards the profession, although he was him- 
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self willing to become a member of the staff, provided the 
Governors would allow him complete freedom to compete 
with private practitioners in London.—I am, etc., 
J. M‘Fapyean. 
Royal Veterinary College, 
November 24. 


Sir, 

I shall indeed be glad if you will permit me space in your 
columns for the purpose of genuine enquiry. From con- 
versations with a number of veterinary surgeons, I find I 
am not alone in failing to see the material advantage of the 
proposed Bill. Perhaps some gentleman who can perceive 
them will show them to us without the halo of legal phrase- 


ology. 

T should like the following questions to be definitely 
answered. 1. In what respect will this Bill advance the 
profession ? 2. Will it strengthen our power to suppress 
the quack and vendor of veterinary remedies? 3. Will it 
stop the teaching schools and such intitutions as Our Dumb 
Friends League from competing with the veterinary surgeon 
in private practice? 4. How will it benefit veterinary sur- 
geons holding public appointments ? 

I should also like to know whether it is legal according 
to our present Charter, for a veterinary surgeon to be em- 
ployed by, or give his services to a company or institution 
which invites annual subscription for veterinary advice? If 
contrary to our bye-laws, why are the schools and so-called 
charitable institutions exempt, or apparently exempt, from 
action by the Council of the R.C.V.S. ?—Faithfully yours, 

“* Lucirer.”’ 


VETERINARY EDUCATION AND ANONYMOUS 
CRITICS. 


Sir, 
I think the majority of your readers will agree with me 


that it is time that you refused to publish letters containing 
personal attacks on individual members of our profession, 
unless the writer is willing for his name to appear under such 
communications. 

Mr. O. Trevor Williams’ letter on the subject of ‘ Veter- 
inary education '’ would certainly not take first prize as a 
contribution to English literature, but he has the courage 
to put his name beneath it, which is more than can be said 
of his cowardly attacker—‘‘ Mrs. Malaprop.’’ 

This week ‘‘ Observer’’ (another irresponsible individual 
without the courage of his convictions) attacks ‘‘ Mrs. Mala- 
prop ’’—a case of “dog eating dog.’’ He writes “It is really 
high time the ‘carping critic’ was expunged from professional 
journals.’’ What may I ask is “‘Observer’’ but a “carping 
critic,’ and an anonymous one at that? If he had said 
that it is high time all anonymous critics were boiled down 
together and used in a concentrated form for the fertiliza- 
tion of the soil—the only purpose they are ever likely to be 
any good for—he would not have been very far from the 
truth. 

I think you will agree with me, sir, that there is no more 
loathsome creature than the anonymous letter-writer, and 
itis in your hands to put an end to his existence (as far as 
your excellent journal is concerned) by putting his com- 
munication into the nearest receptacle for rubbish. 

Of course, there are isolated instances where a corres- 
pondent is justified in remaining nameless, but the reason 
for his anonymity is always obvious, and a pseudonym 
should certainly not be allowed in cases of personal abuse. 
—Your obedient servant, 


Harpenden, Herts. Watrer G. Green, M.R.C.V.S. 


Sir, 

With interest I have read the recent letters on the prac- 
tical education of students in obstetrics. I think if a stu- 
dent devoted the same amount of time spent in attending 
lectures, copying notes, and reading text-books on obstet- 
rics, at a physical development class, where the muscles of 
his hands and arms would be developed and strengthened, 
it would be far more useful in after life. 

In a difficult case of calving give me the man with long 
muscular arms, a hardy constitution, common sense, and 





a little book learning, and not one who is devoid of those 
qualities and has only the standard works on obstetrics 
“by heart ’’ to assist him.—Yours faithfully, 

“ TrpPERARY,”’ 


[Are “long arms’’ incompatible with “ book-learning.’’ Ep.) 


Sir, 

Mr. William’s letter was headed ‘‘ Veterinary Educa- 
tion’’ and I contend, without being at all carping or cap- 
tious, that a knowledge of grammar and composition should 
be included in education of agy bind to-day. Certainly a 
professional man should lack not in either of these things. 
If the ‘‘ carping critic ’’ was ‘‘ expunged ’’ (I don’t quite 
see how a person can be ‘‘ expunged "’ but I’ll let it pass— 
the know-alls may be able to describe the operation) from 
professional journals, as suggested by ‘“Observer,’’ much 
that is good and sparkling would be lost, ostentation and 
platitudes would abound, and ignorance would go unchecked, 
and besides how flat your correspondence columns would 
be, Mr. Editor. It is criticism that is the backbone of 
controversy, and that enables the wheat to be sifted from 
the chaff. 

Personally, I think a lot of rubbish is written and 
spoken about obstetrics and the knowledge of it. Some 
people grumble at the colleges for not turning out perfect 
accoucheurs. What do they suggest as a remedy? 
Generally, that obstetrics should be learned with a country 
practitioner. I write with a knowledge and experience of 
country practices and the work appertaining thereto, and 
feel bound to state that even a whole four years with the 
majority of country practitioners will not make a man a 
good obstetrician, and it won't go far to remedy defective 
knowledge, for the real sort (especially as regards parturi- 
tion) is only acquired by long experience. What happens 
even in a big zountry practice? About half-a-dozen calving 
or foaling cases come to hand in a season, at which the 
graduating man can gain knowledge, and perhaps four out 
of these are taken by the principal himself, while the pupil 
pulls the ropes. The fact is that it takes about a decade 
to make a decent obstetrician and then reputation in this 
direction often depends on the district a» man is in, the 
help he can get, and the homesteads he has to visit. There 
is no operation where it can be more truthfully said that 
four hands are better than two, and eight than four. 

We can't always get the hands, however, and then repu- 
tation may suffer. A fair amount of intelligence and physi- 
cal strength and a recognition of the fact that even four 
years in most country practices won't do a lot, may make a 
decent foaler and calver in a decade, but the best knowledge, 
like that in every other branch of science, is slowly acquired, 
and then its full exhibition often enough depends on the 
amount of extraneous help handy 

Something more might be done at the schools if obstetric 
models were acquired and practised with, and demonstra- 
tions given. These would prevent knowledge from rusting 
and would be useful and educative.— Yours truly, 

Mrs. Mavaprop. 


GLANDERS. 
Sir, 

Many thanks to Mr. Mayall for his splendid remarks on 
this subject ; they should prove interesting to every member 
of the profession. A veterinary inspector, armed with the 
6in. by 4in. hard and painful swelling holding up for 48 
hours, with its characteristic stiffening and rise of three 
degrees in temperature, has to face the music. My experi- 
ence, and I give it for what it is worth, is that glanders 
commences at the mouth and not at the external portion 
of the Schneiderian membrane. By this I mean that the 
discoloration of the internal lining of the trachea preced- 
ing ulceration commences at the upper portion of the 
trachea and not in the small bronchial tubes. What does 
this prove? The disease is mostly ingested and not in- 
haled. Farcy is often communicated by an external 
wound. I am an ignoramus, will your readers kindly 
enlighten men ?—Yours truly, 

Geo. Upton, 
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Papers Recervep.—Messrs. G. 
W.G. Green, H. J. 
Sir J. M’Fad- 


ComMMUNICATIONS 
Mayall, A. Gofton, G. Upton, 
Dawes, W.S.E. Morton, M. J. Cleary, 
yean, “Tipperary,’’ ‘“ Lucifer.’’ 

Report of the Army Veterinary Service for 1907. 
Burma Critic, Guernsey Evening Press. 


AND 


The 





Veterinary Societies—Addresses. 
{Iterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Hewson, m.n.c.v.s., Wigton 
Hon. Sec. (pro tem.) : Mr. F. W. Garnett, M.R.c.v.s., 
Dalegarth, Windermere 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October 
Carr or Goop Horr V.M.8. 
Pres. Mr. J. D. Borthwick, m.8.c.v.s., Cape Town 
Hon. Sec. d& Treas. Mr. J. W. Crowhurst 
CentraL V.M.S. 
Pres. Mr. F. T. G. Hobday, F.B.c.v.8., F.R.S.E. 
165 Church Street, Kensington, W. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. A. MacCormack, Mm.R.c.v.s., 
122 St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m 
Centrat Canapa V.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. E, James, Ottawa 
Centra V,A. or TRELAND. 
Pres: Mr. P. J. Howard, M.n.c.v.s., Ennis 
Hon. Sec. Mr. M. J. Cleary, m R.c.v.8., Streamstown, Moate 
Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton 
Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. F. Low, m.n.c.v.s., Norwich 
Hon. See. & Treas: Mr. James Robertson, m.R.c.v.s. 
Leo House, Stalham 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July 
Guascow V.M.S. 
Principal McCall. 
See. Mr. James Lowther 
Vet. Men. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Prin A. E. Mettam, R. V. Coll., Dublin 
Sec: Mr. J. McKenny, ™.8.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens green-west, Dublin 
Treas: Mr. M. Hedley, F.n.c.v.s , 
6 Royal Terrace West, Kingstown 
LancasHirnE V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. E. H. Stent, m.n.0.v.s., 
Gladysmount, Stretford, Manchester 
Fon, Sec.: Mr. G. H. Locke, .n.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor-street, Manchester 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., & Dec. 
LincotnsHirE V.M.S. 
Mr. W. G. B. Dickinson, F.k.c.v.s., Boston 
Mr. G. Lockwood, M.R.c.v.s., 
Peterborough 
Meetings, Second Thursday Feb., June, and October 
LiverProot University V.M.S. 
Pres: Prof. Boyce, F.R.8. 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Jno. T. Share-Jones, 
University. Liverpool 
Meetings, May. July, October, January. 
Ver. Assn. or Manirosa. 
Pres: Dr. W. E. Martin, Winnipeg 
Hon. Sec. @ Treas: Mr. F. Torrance, Winnipeg 
Mrp.tanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. W. Coe, F.8.c.v.s., Copeland-st., Stoke on- Trent 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, F.B.c.v.8., 
Camden House, High-st., West Bromwich 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday. and 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Aug. and Nov 
Natrona, Vet. Association. 
Pres: Mr. G, E. Bowman, m.x.c.v.s., Leeds, 
Sec: Mr. William Hunting, F.8.c.v.8. 
Treas: Mr. J. F. Simpson, F.B.c.v.8., Maidenhead 


Pres. 
Hon. 


Pres; 
Hon. 


Hon, 


Pres. 
Hon. Sec: & Treas: 





NationaL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Motvan 
Derence Socrery. 
Pres: Mr. W. A. Taylor, ¥.n.c.v.s., Brick-st, Manchester 
Treas: Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, F.8.c.v.s., 
Quay-street, Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.8.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Mancheste, 
Norts or Enetanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. H. S. Elphick, m.n.c.v.s., 
56 Eldon. st., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. R. Gibson, m.8.c.v.8. 
25 Marlborough-street, Seaham Harbour 
Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Nortu or Inruanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. A. Thompson, F.R.c.v.s., Lurgan 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J.S. A, Jordan, m.n.c.v.s., Belfast 
Hon. Treas; Mr. J. J. Ross, m.n.c.v.s., Belfast 


NortH or Scotzanp V.M.S8. 
Pres: Mr. D. Morrison, m.R.c.v.s., New Deer, Aberdeen 
Hon, Sec. & Treas: Mr. Geo. Howie, m.R.c.v.8., 
Alford, Aberdeen 
Meetings. Last Saturday in January and August 
North Wares V.M.A. 
Pres: Dr. G. J. Evans, m.R.c.v.s., Bangor 
Alon. Sec. & Treas. T. C. Howatson, .R.c.v.s., St. Asaph 
Meetings, First Tuesday, March and September 


Ontario V.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. H. Tennent, v.s., London, Ontario 
Sec: & Treas: Mr. C. H. Sweetapple, v.s., Toronto, Ontario 


Province oF Quesec V.M.A. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Gustave Boyer, Rigand, P.Q. 
Roya, Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. R. Craig Tennart, F.R.c.v.s., 
Thames Street, Windsor 
Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. Percy J. Simpson, r.k.c.v.s., 
Kendric« House. Maidenhesd 
Meetings, Last Friday, Jan., April, July and Nov. 


Royau Scorrisy V.S, 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.x c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: 
Roya VeTEeRnaRyY CoLiece M.A. 
Pres: Dr. Lander, D.Sc. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. A. L. Sheather, m R.c.v.s. 
Assist. H.S. Mr, Y. Pride Jones. 


Scottish Metropouitan V.M.S. 
Mr. John W. Mcintosh, m.n.c.v.s., 
Eskbank. Dalkeith 
Mr. A. Gofton, m.R.c.v.s., Ryl. Dick Vet. Coll. 


Sournern Counties V.S. 
Pres: Mr. R. Roberts, r.r.c.v.s., Tunbridge Wells 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Alex. Todd, m.8.c.v.s., Worthing 
Hon. Treas: Mr. E. W. Baker, u.R.c.v.s., Wimborne 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 
Sours Durgam anp Norts Yorsesuire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. A. C. Forbes, m.8.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, ¥.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 


TransvaaL V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. H. Dale, m.n.c.v.s., p.v.s., Potchefstroom 
Hon. Treas ; Mr. J. M. Christy, m-n.c.v.s., p.v.s. Krugersdorp 
Hen. Sec: Mr. J. Chalmers, m.R.c.v.s., G.v.s., Heidelberg 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. W. Graham Gillam, m.nx.c.v.s., Minehead 
Hon. Sec. Mr. W. Ascott, m.r.c.v.s., Bideford 
Hon, Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, m.n.c.v.s., Plymouth 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and November 


West or Scotnanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Hugh Begg, m.n.c.v.s., East Kilbride 
Hon. Sec: @ Treasr: Jas. Macfarlane, m.R.c.v.s., 
75 West Nile Street, Glasgow 
Meetings, Second Wednesday, May, Oct. and January. 
Yorxsaire Ver. AssociaTIon 
Pres: Mr. H. G. Bowes, F.n.c.v.s., 106 Clarendon-rd, Leeds 
Hon. Sec; Mr. J Clarkson, m.nz.c.v.s., Garforth, nr.Leeds 
Hon. Treas: Mr. A. McCarmick, M.B.c.v.s., 
Kirkstall.road, Leeds 


Pres: 


Hon. Sec: 





